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RESOLVED  THAT 

SECTION  1 .  The  sale,  manufacture  for  sale,  transportation  for  sale,  importation  for 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes  in  the  United  States  and  all 
territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  exportation  thereof,  are  forever 
prohibited. 

SECTION  2.  The  Congress  or  the  States  shall  have  power  independently  or  concur¬ 
rently  to  enforce  this  article  by  all  needful  legislation. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  photographs  herein  are  copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  of  Washington.D.C. 
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Representative  Richmond  P.  Hobson,  of  Alabama 

[Member  of  the  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second,  Sixty-third  and 

Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

What  do  these  petitioners  ask?  Not  that  this  Congress  shall 
make  the  country  dry,  but  that  this  Congress  shall  initiate,  as 
the  Constitution  provides  it  the  authority  to  initiate,  a  referendum 
allowing  the  people  in  the  several  States  to  decide  upon  this 
change  in  their  own  organic  law. 

A  State  has  the  right  to  be  dry  if  it  so  desires,  because  in 
being  dry  it  does  not  harm  or  menace  any  neighboring  State ; 
but  no  State  has  a  real  inherent  right  to  be  wet,  because  being 
wet,  under  the  claims  of  the  Liquor  Trust  itself,  no  neighbor¬ 
ing  State  can  be  protected  in  its  right  to  be  dry.  The  liquor 
traffic  is  an  interstate  nuisance  against  which  the  States  have 
no  recourse,  and  Congress  itself  cannot  delegate  to  the 
States  the  right  to  protect  themselves  in  interstate  commerce.  Consequently  we 
are  dealing  zvith  a  proposition  of  protecting  the  absolute  inherent  rights  of  the 
States  without  changing  the  balance  of  power  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Some  are  trying  to  defend  alcohol  by  saying  that  its  abuse  only  is  bad  and  that 
its  temperate  use  is  all  right.  Science  absolutely  denies  it,  and  proclaims  that 
drunkenness  does  not  produce  one-tenth  part  of  the  harm  to  society  that  the  wide¬ 
spread,  temperate,  moderate  drinking  does.  Some  say  it  is  adulteration  that  harms. 
Some  are  trying  to  say  that  it  is  only  distilled  liquors  that  do  harm.  Science  conies 
in  now  and  says  that  all  alcohol  does  harm;  that  the  malt  and  fermented  liquors 
produce  vastly  more  harm  than  distilled  liquors ,  and  that  it  is  the  general  public 
use  of  such  drinks  that  has  entailed  the  gradual  decline  and  degeneracy  of  the 
nations  of  the  past.  ' 

We  do  not  say  that  a  man  shall  not  have  or  make  liquor  in  his  own  home  for 
his  own  use .  Nothing  of  that  sort  is  involved  in  this  resolution.  We  only  touch 
the  sale.  A  man  may  feel  he  has  a  right  to  drink,  but  he  certainly  has  no  inherent 
right  to  sell  liquor.  A  man’s  liberties  are  absolutely  secure  in  this  resolution. 

Alcohol  is  produced  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  in  which  process  ferment 
germs  devour  glucose  in  solution  derived  from  grain,  grapes,  and  other  substances, 
and  in  their  life  processes  they  throw  off  waste  products  like  other  living  organisms. 
One  of  the  waste  products  is  the  gas  that  causes  bubbling.  The  other  waste  product 
is  the  liquid  alcohol.  Alcohol  is  then  the  toxin,  the  loathsome  excretion  of  a  living 
organism.  It  comes  under  the  general  law  governing  toxins,  namely,  the  toxin  ol 
one  form  of  life  is  a  poison  to  the  form  of  life  that  produced  it  and  a  poison  to 
every  other  form  of  life  of  a  higher  order.  The  ferment  germs  are  single-cell 
germs — the  lowest  form  of  life  known — consequently  their  toxin,  alcohol,  is  a  poison 
to  all  forms  of  life,  whether  plants,  animals,  or  men — a  poison  to  the  elemental 
protoplasm  out  of  which  all  forms  of  life  are  constructed. 

We  must  therefore  surrender  all  our  preconceived  ideas  about  the  supposed 
food  value  and  benefits  of  alcohol,  even  in  the  simplest  quantities.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  one  mug  of  mild  beer — supposed  to  be  beneficial  and  helpful — will  in  thirty 
minutes  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  average  soldier  36  per  cent  in  aiming  his  rifle. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  5,000,000  heavy  drinkers  and  drunkards  in 
America,  and  these  men  might  as  well  have  a  ball  and  chain  on  their  ankles,  for 
they  are  more  abject  slaves  than  those  black  men  who  were  driven  by  slave-drivers. 

Very  little  of  the  money  paid  for  liquor  remains  in  circulation  locally,  because 
liquor  employs  so  few  men  for  the  capital  invested  and  pays  them  such  poor  wages. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  humiliation  to  zv  ell-inf  or  me  d  Americans  that  our 
Government  shows  no  indications  of  change  of  attitude  tozvard  liquor.  Our  need 
for  revenue  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  nations  at  war,  and  yet  in  sections  1  and  2 
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of  the  revenue  bill  recently  passed  we  turned  to  liquor  for  nearly  one-half  the  total 
amount,  strengthening  the  hold  of  liquor  upon  the  finances  of  the  Government. 
Liquor  has  the  same  strangle-hold  upon  the  throat  of  our  Government  today  that 
slavery  had  before  1860. 

Many  battles  have  been  fought  in  history  for  which  there  is  no  authentic 
report  of  the  casuality,  but  of  those  of  which  there  are  records,  from  the  Macedonian 
War,  300  B.  C.,  down  to  and  including  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  sum  total 
foots  up  2,800,000  killed  and  wounded,  which,  being  apportioned,  would  make  a 
little  more  than  2,100,000  wounded  and  a  little  less  than  700,000  killed.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  qualifying  circumstances,  it  can  be  generally  said,  therefore,  that  alco¬ 
hol  brings  to  a  premature*  grave  more  Americans  in  one  year  than  all  the  wars 
of  the  world,  as  recorded,  have  killed  on  the  field  of  battle  in  2,300  years. 

When  the  great  war  in  Europe  is  over  it  will  be  found  that  the  sum  total 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle  for  all  nations  will  average  less  than  1,500  a  day. 
Alcohol  averages  2,000  Americans  a  day.  Europe  is  really  in  the  eyes  of  nature 
better  off  today  in  the  midst  of  her  great  tragedy  than  she  has  been  for  centuries, 
because  Europe  is  almost  dry. 

One-half  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol  in  solution,  such  as  a  future  mother  might 
easily  have  in  her  circulation  in  attending  a  banquet  or  fashionable  dinner,  drink¬ 
ing  only  wine  or  beer,  will,  oft  repeated,  kill  the  little  life  and  endanger  the  life 
of  the  mother. 

Some  vast  agent  in  our  midst  is  systematically  teaching  the  boys  to  drink 
and  debauching  the  youth.  Who  is  it  that  carries  on  this  sinful  business?  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  the  drinkers.  A  man  may  drink,  but  unless  he  is  a  hopeless  degen¬ 
erate  he  would  not  teach  boys  to  drink.  I  have  known  many  drinkers,  but  I  have 
never  yet  known  one  who  made  a  habit  of  teaching  boys  to  drink.-  This  sinister 
agent  is  the  Liquor  Trust  of  America. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  paid  agents  all  over  the  land  are  carrying  out  this 
devilish  work.  The  most  deadly  work  thus  far  has  been  in  the  cities,  where  it  is 
hard  for  parents  to  keep  track  of  their  boys,  but  it  extends  to  towns  and  is  now 
being  systematically  extended  to  country  settlements.  The  usual  method  in  cities 
is  to  operate  where  boys  come  together,  sometimes  having  the  boys  rendezvous 
in  saloons,  but  more  frequently  in  pool  rooms  and  other  places  of  amusement, 
sometimes  on  vacant  lots.  The  bootlegger  or  licensed  agent  of  the  Liquor  Trust 
arranges  to  have  the  boys  drink  before  breaking  up  to  be  sociable  or  as  a  sign  of 
manliness. 

They  spend  millions  every  year  in  their  efforts  to  control  the  liquor  policies 
of  the  press  and  keep  the  truth  about  alcohol  from  the  people.  They  try  to  destroy 
-..any  man  who  dares  to  undertake  this  work.  After  my  first  investigations  as  to 
the  truth  about  alcohol,  I  introduced  the  results  of  my  labors  and  put  them  in  the 
“ Congressional  Record ”  in  a  speech  called  the  Great  Destroyer,  and  proceeded  to 
send  this  speech  systematically  to  the  youth  of  America.  I  estimate  that  I  have 
sent  out  about  2,500,000  copies  and  have  sent  out  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
individual  letters  to  the  youth  on  this  subject.  It  is  this  work  that  has  brought 
down  the  arm  of  the  great  liquor  interests  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  me  politically. 

Mr.  SABATH.  In  one  of  these  provisions  you  do  not  prohibit  the  impor¬ 
tation,  so  that  any  one  can  import  any  amount  or  quantity  for  any  use  that  he 
might  desire ? 

Mr.  HOBSON.  For  his  ozvn  use. 

Mr.  SABATH.  For  his  own  use? 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Yes;  and  it  would  leave  the  States  and  local  authorities  free 
to  go  further  and  regulate  the  question  of  use. 

Mr.  SABATH.  But  it  would  in  no  way  prohibit  the  importation  for  use 
on  the  part  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  such  as  he  desires? 

Mr.  HOBSON.  No. 
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Representative  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Alabama 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-fourth,  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh,  Fifty- 
eighth,  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth.  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third 
Congresses,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
term  beginning  March  4,  1915.] 

This  is  not  a  temperance  question.  It  never  has  been.  Pro¬ 
hibition  has  not  produced  temperance  in  the  lands  where  it  has 
been  enforced. 

I  regard  this  question  as  an  attack  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Government.  [Applause.]  If  it  is  allowed  to 
go  on  without  being  met,  it  will  mislead  many  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  If  it  is  allowed  to  proceed  without  being 
combated,  the  day  may  come  when  it  may  be  a  serious  menace 
to  the  principles  of  the  Government  that  you  and  I  believe  in 
and  that  were  established  by  the  men  who  made  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  When  the  time  comes  to  face  a  great  ques¬ 
tion,  there  is  but  one  way  to  face  it,  and  that  is  in  the  open. 
You  cannot  push  it  aside.  If  you  are  right,  you  should  have  the  courage  of  your 
convictions  and  stand  for  the  right,  no  matter  what  be  the  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  come  here  today  to  make  an  issue  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  men  should  be  temperate  or  intemperate  in  their  daily  lives.  I  know 
of  no  man  who  would  be  so  false  to  the  teachings  of  the  mother  who  bore  him 
as  to  advocate  intemperance.  I  not  only  believe  in  temperance,  so  far  as  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  liquor  is  concerned,  but  I  believe  in  temperance  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Men  should  be  temperate  in  the  treatment  of  their  own  bodies. 

The  great  moral  issues  which  have  confrontd  the  world  have  not  been  worked 
out  at  the  point  of  the  sword  or  with  the  force  of  the  governments  behind  them. 
The  progress  that  the  world  has  made  in  morality  comes  from  the  heart,  follow¬ 
ing  the  teachings  of  God,  and  not  from  the  force  of  men. 

Of  the  taxes  levied  on  liquors,  $220,200,000  were  received  from  internal  rev¬ 
enue  and  $19,200,000  from  customs,  making  the  total  of  $245,400,000.  Aside 
from  the  Federal  revenue,  I  find  that  the  revenue  derived  by  the  States  from 
incorporated  places  having  a  population  of  2,500  and  over  $52,000,000,  or  a  total 
that  the  States  derived  from  liquor  licenses  of  $79,600,000.  This  makes  the  total 
in  the  United  States  from  all  sources  $325,000,000. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  all  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  liquor  should  be  destroyed 
to  accomplish  a  good  purpose,  it  might  be  well  to  destroy  this  source  of  revenue 
and  place  the  burden  of  taxation  elsewhere,  but  I  contend  that  if  you  adopt  the 
pending  resolution  you  will  not  accomplish  the  end  you  aim  at,  real  temperance,  but 
you  will  transpose  law  into  license  and  establish  national  tyranny  in  place  of  local 
justice.  You  would  not  prevent  the  drinking  of  liquor  or  the  evils  that  grozv  out 
of  it,  but  you  zvoidd  destroy  the  supervision  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  local  authority. 
You  would  destroy  this  revenue  and  the  evils  of  intemperance  would  still  exist. 
Your  people  would  have  to  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation  in  some  other  way.  Are 
the  people  of  New  York  State,  where  I  understand  they  do  not  have  a  direct  tax 
on  property  and  their  taxes  are  raised  indirectly,  willing  to  agree  to  a  resolution 
that  would  sacrifice  $17,000,000  of  revenue  for  a  theory,  and  place  that  amount 
of  taxes  on  the  land  of  the  people?  That  is  the  issue  for  the  American  people  to 
consider.  Why,  I  can  illustrate  that  in  my  own  State  without  in  any  way  intending 
to  reflect  on  the  high  morals  and  character  of  the  people  of  the  great  State  of 
Georgia.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Alabama  we  have  local 
county  option.  There  are  9  counties  in  which  liquor  is  sold  out  of  67  counties. 


The  people  of  Alabama  obtain  a  revenue  of  $585,645  from  licenses  in  that  State. 
In  Georgia  they  have  State-wide  prohibition,  and  no  revenue  derived,  and  yet  there 
is  as  much  liquor  drunk  in  the  State  of  Georgia  as  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
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Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  resolution  laugh  when  it  is  suggested  to  them 
that  should  the  Constitution  of  the  Unied  States  be  amended  in  this  particular  it 
would  confiscate  millions  of  dollars  of  property  of  law-abiding  citizens.  Scorn  may 
be  the  answer  of  the  fanatic ,  but  the  just  man  will  consider  the  facts.  He  will  realize 
that  a  sentiment  that  may  destroy  his  neighbor's  property  today  may  carry  his  own 
to  the  shambles  tomorrow. 

In  1900  there  was  invested  in  the  liquor  industry  of  the  United  States  $771,- 
516,000.  At  that  time  this  industry  employed  77,779  persons,  their  annual  wage 
amounting  to  $70,907,000. 

For  one }  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  when  property  is  destroyed,  if  it  is 
destroyed  for  the  public  good,  that  the  owner  of  that  property  should  not  receive* 
compensation,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  is  in  accord 
with  the  declarations  we  have  heard  from  some  of  the  proponents  of  this  resolution 
favoring  destruction  of  property  without  compensation  by  law. 

It  is  contended  that  prohibition  produces  temperance  where  it  is  on  the  statute 
books,  but  I  find  on  an  examination  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  that  the  improved  conditions  which  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  in  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  who  practice  real  temperance  are  not  found  to  predominate 
in  the  States  where  prohibition  laws  have  been  on  the  statute  books  for  many  years 
as  compared  to  those  States  where  liquor  is  sold  under  a  license  system  or  where 
temperance  laws  are  controlled  by  the  sentiment  of  the  local  communities. 

Census  Bulletin  112,  on  Mortality  Statistics  for  1911,  at  page  77,  shows  the 
death  rate  per  100,000  population  from  violent  deaths,  excluding  suicide,  for  certain 
cities  in  specified  States. 

The  census  investigation  in  1911  shows  that  the  average  death  rate  by  violence, 
exclusive  of  suicide,  for  cities  investigated  in  29  States  in  which  liquor  was  law¬ 
fully  sold  was  lower  than  that  of  Kansas,  for  many  years  a  prohibition  State.  In 
three  it  was  higher.  In  six  prohibition  States  investigated,  Tennessee  and  West 
Virginia  show  a  higher  death  rate  than  Kansas. 
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Bulletin  112  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  on  Mortality  Statistics  for  1911,  at 
page  77,  shows  the  death  rate  from  suicide  per  100,000  population  for  certain  cities 
in  specified  States. 

The  table  shows  that  cities  were  investigated  in  38  States.  Twenty  States 
show  a  lower  average  death  rate  from  suicide  where  liquor  is  lawfully  sold  than 
Kansas.  Eleven  show  a  higher  death  rate  than  Kansas.  Of  the  prohibition  States, 
West  Virginia  was  the  only  one  having  a  higher  average  rate  than  Kansas. 

Census  Bulletin  No.  96,  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  page  42,  shows  the  annual 
average  divorce  rate  per  100,000  married  population  by  States  in  1900. 

It  shows  that  2J  States  in  which  liquor  is  lazvfidly  sold  have  a  lower  divorce 
rate  than  Kansas,  and  that  ig  States  in  which  liquor  is  lawfully  sold  have  a  higher 
rate.  Oklahoma  is  the  only  prohibition  State  having  a  higher  divorce  rate  than 
Kansas. 

*  *  ****** 

Census  Bulletin  No.  96,  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  page  47,  shows  the  number 
of  divorces  granted  to  wives  because  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  husband. 
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This  table  shows  that  during  the  period  from  1887  to  1906  there  were  33,080 
divorces  granted  to  wives  because  of  their  husbands’  drunkenness.  During  this  time 
the  State  of  Kansas  granted  more  divorces  on  account  of  the  drunkenness  of  the 
husband  than  25  States  in  which  liquor  zvas  lawfully  sold.  Maine  was  the  only 
prohibition  State  granting  more  divorces  for  drunkenness  of  the  husband  than 
Kansas. 

******** 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1913,  at  page  460,  shows  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
with  regard  to  the  average  saving  of  each  depositor  in  the  savings  banks  of  the 
United  States  in  1913. 

This  report  shows  that  in  twenty-seven  States  in  which  liquor  is  lawfully  sold 
the  average  saving  per  depositor  is  higher  than  that  of  the  average  depositor  in 
Kansas.  In  nine  States  where  liquor  is  lawfully  sold  the  average  saving  is  lower 
than  in  Kansas.  Four  prohibition  States  show  a  higher  average  than  Kansas  and 
four  a  lower  average. 

******** 

Census  Bulletin  No.  103,  on  religious  bodies,  1906,  at  page  40,  shows  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  church  membership  to  the  population  in  1906  by  States. 

The  religious-body  investigation  of  1906  shows  the  following  interesting  facts: 
That  out  of  49  State  investigations  only  four  States  had  a  lower  church  membership 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  Kansas.  Two  of  these  States — Wyoming  and 
Oregon — were  Sates  in  which  liquor  was  sold  and  two  prohibition  States — West 
Virginia  and  Oklahoma.  Thirty-eight  States  in  which  liquor  is  lawfully  sold  had  a 
larger  percentage  church  membership  than  Kansas. 

******** 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  but  one  way  to  work  this  question  out,  and  that  is 
by  education  sustained  by  local  laws.  The  one  Government  in  the  world  most  with¬ 
out  prohibition  laws  is  the  Empire  of  Germany.  There  has  been  a  greater  growth 
of  temperance  societies  in  Germany  than  in  our  own  country,  where  zve  have  more 
prohibition  statutes  than  any  other  civilized  land. 


Representative  John  R.  Connelly,  of  Kansas 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth 

Congress.] 

I  am  glad  to  speak  today  for  the  splendid  Commonwealth  of 
prohibition  Kansas.  A  half  million  boys  and  girls  tread  her 
highways  zvho  never  saw  a  place  where  liquor  was  legally  sold 
and  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  never  saw  a  drunken  man  nor 
do  they  know  the  taste  of  liquor.  The  older  generations  are  not 
entirely  free  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the  liquor  habit;  but 
from  the  loins  of  that  mighty  people  there  is  coming  into 
maturity  a  new  generation  free  from  the  tyranny  of  its  hurtful 
reign.  May  it  please  God  that  with  the  coming  of  another 
generation  we  may  not  only  appreciate  the  benign  influence  of 
State-wide  prohibition,  but  may  we  hope  that  glad  day  will  find 
no  place  where  a  licensed  grogshop  may  find  lodgment  under 
the  protecting  folds  of  the  national  flag.  For  this  we  dare  to  hope,  for  this  we  dare 
to  pray,  for  this  we  dare  to  vote. 
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Representative  James  R.  Mann,  of  Illinois 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-fifth  and  each  succeeding  Congress.^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for  morality  and  against  immorality. 
I  am  for  decency  and  against  indecency.  I  am  for  temperance 
and  against  drunkenness.  I  am  for  virtue  and  against  vice.  I 
am  for  law  and  order  and  against  crime  and  disorder.  I  am  for 
the  right  and  against  the  wrong.  So  are  we  all.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  my  sentiments  and  our  sentiments  universally,  I  am  not 
able  to  vote  for  the  resolution  now  pending  or  for  what  I  suppose 
will  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  tendency  of  governments  everywhere  has  always  been 
toward  centralization,  and  whenever  that  tendency  has  proceeded 
until  local  powers  have  been  transferred  from  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  the  central  government,  history  shows  that  from  its 
own  weight  the  government  has  broken  down  and  either  revolution  occurred  or 
dissolution  of  the  country. 

Today  alcohol  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  easily  produced  products.  A 
man  with  a  book  before  him  can  manufacture  an  alcohol  still  from  which  he  can 
produce  alcohol  as  at  cost  of  probably  not  to  exceed  15  to  30  cents  a  gallon,  privately, 
without  publicity,  except  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  now  levying  a 
very  high  tax  upon  the  production  of  alcohol,  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  protect 
its  revenue,  to  follow  up  the  producers  of  alcohol  unless  they  pay  the  Government 
tax.  And  the  Government  tax  is  very  high,  so  that  the  main  cost  of  alcohol  today  is 
the  Government  tax  upon  it. 

As  I  understand  this  proposition,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  Government  shall 
hereafter  levy  tax  upon  the  production  of  alcohol  or  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
Government’s  interest  in  protecting  the  revenue  no  longer  exists.  The  National 
Government  is  no  longer  directly  interested,  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  in 
preventing  the  cheap  production  of  alcohol.  And  not  only  that,  this  resolution 
does  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  ad  libitum.  There  is  not  a  zvord  in  the 
resolution  or  the  proposed  amendment  which  looks  to  the  prohibition  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  alcohol,  or  even  of  alcoholic  beverages ,  unless  they  are  for  sale.  We 
cannot  reach  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

Now,  how  will  this  amendment  be  enforced?  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  either  do  one  of  two  things.  It  will  either  have  a  Government  agent 
spying  out  the  places  in  every  locality  in  the  United  States — Government  spies 
everywhere — or  else  the  Government  will  not  attempt  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
for  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  It  is  the  tendency  everywhere,  I  know,  for  the  local 
authorities  to  endeavor  to  have  the  General  Government  enforce  a  law,  make  a 
law  upon  matters  where  the  local  authorities  fail,  upon  the  idea,  which  is  not  cor¬ 
rect,  that  the  Government  in  Washington  can  better  enforce  a  law  in  California 
than  the  people  of  California  can  enforce  it.  And  so  long  as  the  Government  has 
the  incentive  through  the  raising  of  the  revenue  the  Government  attempts  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  concerning  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  Do  you  propose  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  have  the  Government  or  a  Goz'ernment  officer  or  agent  or  spy,  as  you  may 
please  to  call  him,  in  every  tozvnship  in  the  United  States  to  detect  the  production 
of  an  article  zvhich  a  farmer  or  a  laborer  in  his  cellar  can  produce  zvithout  expense 
and  zvithout  publicity,  and  zvhich  zvhen  produced  is  still  legal  under  the  amendment 
unless  it  be  made  for  sale? 

You  say  the  States  cannot  control  it.  If  the  people  of  a  locality  cannot  enforce 
their  local  lazvs,  it  will  never  be  possible  for  the  National  Government  successfully 
to  enforce  them.  It  is  proposed,  is  it,  where  a  man  has  manufactured  alcohol  at  a 
cost  of  30  cents  a  gallon  in  his  cellar,  legitimately,  permitted  by  the  law,  and  has 
secretly  sold  it  to  somebody  else,  to  have  the  Government  agent  seize  him  and  carry, 
him  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  to  be  tried  in  a  Federal  court  instead  of  being 
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tried  in  local  State  courts?  Is  it  the  proposition  that  the  enforcement  of  these  ordi¬ 
nary  police  regulations  which  must  always  depend  in  the  main  for  their  enforce¬ 
ment  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  local  community  shall  be  brought  about  by  having 
the  offenders  dragged  into  the  Federal  courts  for  trial?  If  that  is  attempted,  it 
will  break  down  of  its  own  weight. 

I  understand  very  well  how  a  wave  of  excitement  goes  through  and  over  a 
country.  The  bitterest  prosecutions  which  have  ever  been  had  have  been  had  under 
the  name  of  religious  fervor.  People  get  the  impression  that  they  want  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  certain  good,  as  they  used  to  when  they  proposed  to  make  a  man  profess 
a  certain  religion  in  order  to  save  his  soul,  and  if  he  would  not  save  his  soul  in  that 
way  they  would  destroy  his  body.  Good  purposes,  laudable  desires ;  but  you  must 
test  a  proposition  by  its  natural  results,  by  the  evolution  which  comes  from  it. 

I  live  in  a  prohibition  district  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  created  by  an  ordinance . 
which  I  drew  years  ago,  largely  enforced  by  the  aid  of  good  people,  its  enforce¬ 
ment  aided  by  the  saloon  keepers  on  the  outskirts.  Today  the  whisky  manufac¬ 
turers  aid  the  Government  as  far  as  they  can  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  requir¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tax  upon  whisky,  because  it  is  to  their  interest  to  prevent 
“moonshine”  whisky  being  made,  and  most  of  the  information  which  comes  to  the 
Government  in  regard  to  attempted  illicit  stills  comes  from  liquor  men,  who  feel 
the  competition  and  put  the  Government  on  notice  and  on  guard.  But  when  the 
tax  is  all  removed  they  will  no  longer  have  that  incentive.  Who  will  give  the 
information ?  How  will  you  discover  the  mamifacture  and  sale  of  these  bever¬ 
ages f  The  Government  is  far  azvay.  The  local  people  may  not  be  in  favor  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  there,  as  many  of  them  are  not  in  favor  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  all  law. 

COLLOQUY  BETWEEN  HOBSON  AND  MANN. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Will  the  gentleman  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  favor  of  having  the  Con¬ 
stitution  prohibit  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  or  any  kind  of  sumptuary  regula¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  MANN.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  HOBSON.  I  am  against  it. 

Mr.  MANN.  That  is  what  the  gentleman's  proposition  is,  sumptuary  legis¬ 
lation.  I  am  opposed  to  any  proposition  which  will  bring  before  the  country  all 
the  time  an  issue  which  will  make  everything  else  in  the  country,  at  every  election 
in  the  country,  swing  around  the  enforcement  of  a  prohibition  amendment  which 
cannot  be  enforced.  [Applause.]  If  we  are  to  submit  to  the  people  and  have 
them  pass  upon  the  question  of  prohibiting  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  country, 

I  am  in  favor  of  submitting  to  them  that  proposition  and  abiding  by  their  judg¬ 
ment.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  zvants  to  submit  a  proposition  which,  if  it 
shall  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  will  cause  more  misery,  more  “blind 
pigging,”  more  “bootlegging,”  the  consumption  of  more  liquor  improperly,  more 
temptation  to  the  youth  of  the  land  than  is  nozv  the  case.  If  we  are  to  prohibit, 
let  us  prohibit,  f Applause.] 

Mr.  LIOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  desire  to  prolong  the  discussion,  but 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  while  I  disagree  with  him  about  the 
enforcement,  knowing,  as  my  investigation  shows,  that  blind  pigs  and  blind  tigers 
and  other  violations  of  the  law  are  maintained  by  the  Liquor  Trust,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  still  a  necessity.  But  suppose  they  did,  I  would  rather  have  them 
than  have  this  great  monster.  Elections  today  do  revolve  about  the  great  Liquor 
Trust  of  America,  and  the  object  of  forbidding  the  sale  is  to  avoid  even  a  suspicion 
of  any  desire  to  impose  sumptuary  legislation  upon  the  American  people  or  invade 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  home.  We  do  not  propose  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time,  shall  prescribe  to  the  friends  of 
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temperance  and  prohibition  and  the  moral  forces  of  America  how  to  bring  about 
prohibition  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  done  no  more  for  the  moral  forces  of 
America  than  has  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  I  would  not  speak.  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  more  in  this  House  for  the  good  morals  while  the  gentleman  was  drawing 
pay  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit  than  he  ever  has  or  ever  will.  [Applause.] 


Representative  Frederick  H.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-third,  Fifty-fourth,  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty- 
seventh,  Fifty-eighth,  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second 
Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

I  know,  and  you  all  do,  a  city — and  not  a  very  large  one — 
where  saloons  are  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
and  yet  where  hundreds  of  them  are  as  open  as  in  New  York 
or  Chicago.  Why  is  it?  Because  local  sentiment  will  not  enforce 
the  law.  And  what  is  the  result?  Not  only  is  liquor  more  free 
and  popular  and  destructive  than  if  a  policy  of  license  were  en¬ 
forced,  but  in  addition  the  one  fundamental  safeguard  of  a  repub¬ 
lic,  respect  for  law,  is  undermined.  ...  A  criminal  law  does 
not  enforce  itself ;  it  requires  the  action  not  of  an  army,  but  a  jury. 

We  tried  prohibition  in  Massachusetts  years  ago,  when  I 
think  it  was  quite  as  law-abiding  as  it  is  now,  and  the  results' 
were  so  deplorable,  the  refusal  of  juries  to  convict  so  scandalous 
and  corrupting,  that  we  abandoned  the  attempt  and  adopted  local  option,  and  under 
it  the  plague  spots  are  gradually  being  surrounded  and  confined  and  narrowed,  and 
the  State  is  substantially  dry,  except  in  the  cities,  where  the  sale  of  liquor  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  more  restricted. 

The  retort,  of  course,  is  made  that  every  criminal  statute  is  violated  and  never¬ 
theless  we  do  not  cease  to  enact  them.  But  I  know  of  no  other  offense  analogous 
to  this.  Drinking  is  not  a  crime  of  itself ;  it  is  malum  prohibition  not  malum  in  se, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  offense  whose  prohibition  is  looked  upon  by  large  com¬ 
munities  as  such  an  invasion  of  their  personal  rights  that  they  spurn  the  law — not 
covertly,  but  openly  and  defiantly. 

But  you  ask,  Are  we  helpless  before  this  menace  ?  I  think  the  progress  of  the 
past  30  years  proves  that  we  are  not.  Despite  the  enormous  increase  of  cities  the 
cause  of  temperance  has  gained  in  numbers,  in  weight,  in  influence. 

A  short  time  ago  I  went  to  a  meeting  to  hear  the  last  word  from  the  most 
celebrated  advocates  of  this  amendment.  With  practically  all  they  said  I  heartily 
agreed,  for  it  was  mostly  a  dramatic  and  effective  portrayal  of  the  evils  of  intem¬ 
perance.  But  in  their  exultation  over  the  increase  of  dry  territory  there  was  no 
intimation  that  it  was  not  really  dry — that  there  were  in  it  cities  such  as  I  have • 
described. 

Representative  J.  A.  Falconer,  of  Washington 

I  would  like  to  see  the  color  of  the  man’s  hair  who  says 
that  prohibition  does  prohibit  absolutely.  It  does  not  prohibit 
in  every  particular;  and  when  we  come  to  a  moral  status  where 
prohibitory  legislation  absolutely  prohibits  we  will  not  need  pro¬ 
hibitory  laws.  At  the  present  time  prohibitory  laws  do  not  pro¬ 
hibit  murder  or  thievery.  Gentlemen,  prohibition  is  coming. 
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Representative  Robert  L.  Henry,  of  Texas 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh,  Fifty-eighth,  Fifty- 
ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  without  opposition.] 

....  I  shall  take  my  stand  against  the  Hobson  resolu¬ 
tion  because  I  believe  it  to  be  unwise  and  undemocratic  and 
[one  that]  ought  not  to  be  a  question  pending  any  longer  in  the 
American  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  true  temperance  reformers  should 
insist  that  the  ratification  of  such  an  amendment  will  prevent 
the  wholesale  consumption  of  intoxicating  drink.  All  of  my  life 
I  have  stood  for  temperance.  I  voted  for  prohibition  in  my  own 
State.  I  not  only  supported  the  Webb  law,  but  I  had  the  honor 
to  present  the  resolution  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  that  measure.  I  voted  for  State  prohi¬ 
bition  when  it  was  not  popular  to  do  so  in  the  county  in  which 
I  live.  In  my  own  heart  I  feel  that  I  want  to  do  what  I  can  to  promote  the  cause 
of  temperance.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  knowingly  zvted  for  an  immoral 
proposition.  .  .  . 

If  you  allow  the  man  who  is  willing  to  violate  the  law  to  make  all  the 
whisky  he  wishes  to  make,  he  will  take  the  chances  about  selling  it.  This 
amendment  does  not  prevent  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquor  at  all. 
It  only  prevents  the  manufacture  of  such  liquor  where  it  is  made  for  sale,  its 
transportation  for  sale,  its  importation  for  sale,  and,  in  my  judgment,  its 
effect  will  be  to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  indiscriminate  manu¬ 
facture  of  whisky  and  brandy. 

The  proposed  amendment  might  very  properly  be  entitled  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  legalize  the  illicit  still  in  the  United  States.  It  might  zvell  he  entitled 
“An  act  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  drink  by  individuals." 
for  any  man  who  can  raise  a  few  dollars  to  pay  for  a  still  can  manufacture  as 
much  as  he  wishes.  I  am  told  that  whisky  stills  are  advertised  for  sale  at 
$15  each. 

My  objection  to  the  proposition  is  fundamental.  There  are  48  States 
in  the  Union.  Each  of  these  States  should  forever  retain  the  power  to  regu¬ 
late  the  liquor  traffic  according  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  that  State.  If 
there  is  just  one  State  of  the  48  which  wishes  to  remain  wet,  I  say  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  that  State  should  be  respected. 

In  States  where  a  majority  of  the  people  want  prohibition,  you  will  ha\e 
enforcement;  in  States  where  a  majority  are  against  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  you  will  not  have  enforcement  unless  you  use  Federal  constabulary, 
and  where  is  the  man  who  wishes  to  see  officers  from  one  State  sent  to 
another  State  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  law?  Such  a  condition  is  the  first 
step  toward  civil  war.  God  forbid  that  we  have  such  condition  in  any  State 
of  this  Union.  Remember,  gentlemen,  no  lazv  is  stronger  than  the  jury  box. 

This  proposed  amendment  is  not  going  to  end  drunkenness  in  this 
Nation.  Quite  a  number  of  States  have  already  adopted  prohibition.  My 
judgment  is  that  conditions  were  made  better  by  the  action  of  these  States, 
but  the  adoption  of  prohibition  by  these  States  did  not  end  drunkenness  or 
the  traffic  in  liquor.  In  iqoi  I  zvas  in  a  city  of  a  State  which  for  years  has  had 
prohibition  by  constitutional  amendment,  and  yet  there  were  at  that  time,  so  I 
was  reliably  nformed,  87  places  where  a  man  could  buy  a  drink  zvhenever  he  would 
go  for  it.  These  places  were  run  openly;  some  of  them  on  the  Sabbath.  Their 
proprietors  were  known  to  the  city  authorities.  It  is  true  they  were  indicted  once 
a  year  and  forced  to  pay  a  fine  into  the  city  treasury  about  equal  to  a  moderate 
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license,  but  they  were  allowed  to  run  openly,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  they 
have  never  been  closed.  I  expect  they  are  running,  some  of  them,  at  least,  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  but  one  honest  argument  made  by  the  prohibitionsts 
in  favor  of  national  prohibition,  and  that  is,  State  prohibition  has  proved  a  failure. 
If  it  has  proved  a  failure  in  the  State,  it  is  because  it  is  not  supported  by  public 
sentiment  in  the  State.  If  it  has  proved  a  failure  because  of  the  non-support  of 
public  sentiment  in  the  State,  how  much  more  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  this 
law  will  not  be  obeyed  because  it  will  not  have  national  sentiment  behind  it! 

You  are,  therefore,  proposing  to  surrender  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
millions  of  taxes,  which  the  Government  collects  annually  from  the  liquor  traffic, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  you  are  proposing  to  bring  upon  the  Nation  a  worse  con¬ 
dition  than  you  have  now.  This  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  must  be 
raised.  It  can  only  be  raised  by  taxing  something.  Do  you  think  the  people  of 
the  Nation  are  ready  to  pay  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  each  year  to 
try  out  an  experiment? 

If  the  Hobson  amendment  is  adopted,  men  will  drink  just  as  they  drink  today. 
You  cannot  make  a  nation  sober  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  better  self  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being ;  only  by  appeal 
to  that  better  self  can  you  wean  men  away  from  drink. 


Representative  Richard  Wayne  Parker,  of  New  Jersey 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-fourth,  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh,  Fifty- 
eighth,  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth  and  Sixty-first  Congresses,  and  re-elected 
to  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an  advocate  of  temperance.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  resolution  stands  for  temperance.  I  know  that 
temperance  is  best  secured — and  I  have  been  studying  this  sub¬ 
ject  for  30  years  now  in  legislation,  beginning  in  the  year  1885 — 
by  careful  regulations,  including  sufficient  license  fee  to  provide 
the  means  for  careful  supervision  so  as  to  watch  the  saloons  and 
guard  against  any  ills.  These  careful  regulations  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  enlightened  public  sentiment  of  the  community, 
and  in  my  opinion  anything  else  will  be  an  absolute  failure.  We 
are  given  the  example  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  has  an  abso¬ 
lute  prohibition  upon  its  statute  books,  and  if  you  will  go  to  the 
city  of  Savannah  you  will  find  that  tozvn  wide  open ,  because 
the  people  will  not  enforce  the  law. 

We  have  in  my  own  State  a  law  which  was  made  highly  penal  with  reference 
to  Sunday  sales,  and  Atlantic  City  will  not  indict.  We  have  had  in  Maine  a  pro¬ 
hibition  law  for  years,  and  I  have  seen  in  Miaine  the  city  of  Portland  wide  open. 
I  went  to  a  charity  ball  there,  where  I  saw  more  intoxication  than  I  ever  saw  at 
a  ball  in  my  life,  because  they  had  a  secret  drinking  room  upstairs.  I  have  seen 
beer  and  whisky  sold  there  at  soda  water  fountains.  In  other  parts  of  the  State, 
in  Bar  Harbor  in  particular,  they  imposed  a  fine  every  year  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  license.  In  the  town  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  some  years  ago — I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  now — there  was  a  secret  list,  for  the  names  were  not  disclosed,  of  some 
four  or  five  hundred  people  who  were  fined  once  every  year  as  a  license  and  who 
then  kept  their  bars  open  without  molestation. 

Regulations  as  to  temperance  stand  on  the  enlightened  public  sentiment  of 
the  community  in  which  they  are  made.  They  can  stand  for  nothing  else.  No 
free  nation  has  ever  submitted  to  a  law  like  this  which  puts  the  whole  power  of 
the  customs  and  excise  of  the  United  States  against  your  taking  a  drink  unless 
you  make  it  yourself  or  import  it  from  abroad,  as  a  rich  man  would  do.  In  this 
it  is  a  rich  man's  bill. 
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Representative  Edwin  Y.  Webb,  of  North  Carolina 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-eighth,  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first,  Sixty- 
second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress.] 

The  fact  that  the  States  have  been  left  to  control  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  100  years  makes  it  a  sacred  policy  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  referred  back  to  those  States  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  desire  to  change  that  policy  certainly  is  no  violation 
of  State  rights,  but  it  may  conflict  with  some  opinion  as  to  what 
the  policy  of  the  country  ought  to  be.  A  great  many  friends 
think  that  the  best  policy  would  be  still  to  leave  the  States  to 
control  this  question.  They  fear  that  a  swarm  of  Federal  office¬ 
holders  might  take  charge  of  the  States  in  executing  a  Federal 
law.  That  is  a  question  that  would  appeal  very  largely  to  the 
States  themselves  when  they  come  to  express  their  sovereign  will 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  amend  the  Constitution  and  divide 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  power  which  they,  the  States,  now  have, 
but  which  they  no  longer  want  to  exercise  alone.  There  is  no  violation  of  State 
rights  that  I  can  see  in  this  entire  proposition. 

I  do  not  care  to  argue  the  merits  of  prohibition.  My  friend  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Underwood]  argues  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit  and  therefore  this 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted.  That  same  argument,  my  friends,  may  be 
made  in  reference  to  everv  other  evil  in  the  United  States.  It  can  be  made  in 

■p'  . 

reference  to  larceny.  Larceny  laws  do  not  prevent  stealing,  and  therefore  you 
should  abolish  them.  Homicide  laws  do  not  prevent  killing  of  men,  and  therefore 
you  should  have  no  murder  laws ;  and  so  on  down  the  catalogue. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  pertinent  to  argue  here  the  possibilities. of  sometime 
in  the  future  destroying  a  large  source  of  revenue.  That,  again,  is  for  the  States 
to  pass  upon.  I  know  my  friend  [Mr.  Underwood]  has  been  caring  for  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  and  doing  it  well.  His  mind  dwells  upon  that  idea. 
National  prohibition  would  be  a  destruction  to  revenue,  and  big  revenues,  too,  but 
that  is  a  question  that  comes  up  in  every  prohibition  fight.  When  you  want  to  close 
the  great  running  sores  of  society — the  barrooms,  as  any  mercenary  man  will  tell 
you — you  lose  your  revenues  and  you  cannot  educate  your  boys  unless  you  get 
revenue  from  the  barroom.  I  believe  in  education,  but  long  ago  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  rather  than  let  m\  children  be  educated  on  barroom  money  I  would 
let  them  grove  up  in  ignorance !  [Applause.]  That  leads  me  to  say  that  as  sure 
as  I  stand  before  my  friends  here  today  the  barroom  as  a  public  institution  in  this 
country  is  doomed.  [Applause.]  The  time  is  coming  when  the  people  are  not 
going  to  permit  these  things  to  exist  much  longer.  I  do  not  say  the  millennium 
is  coming  and  people  will  cease  to  drink,  but  the  time  is  coming  fast  when  the 
men  of  this  country  are  not  going  to  permit  these  open  barrooms  where  boys  are 
lured  to  their  death,  where  drinking  is  made  attractive  and  where  he  comes  in 
contact  with  the  worst  element  of  society.  They  are  going  to  stop  it ;  many  men 
who  drink  whiskv  are  going  to  stop  it,  and  my  belief  is  that  before  I  reach  the 
age  of  three-score  years  and  ten,  if  I  live  that  long,  there  will  not  be  a  legalized 
barroom  in  this  broad  land.  [Applause.]  The  revenue  proposition,  therefore, 
does  not  appeal  to  me.  If  the  revenue  idea  had  appealed  to  men  and  not  the 
moral  side,  we  would  still  have  lotteries  in  this  Capital.  Time  was  not  more  than 
100  years  ago  when  lotteries  flourished  in  this  city. 
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Representative  Andrew  J.  Barchfeld,  of  Pennsylvania 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third 
Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

Prohibition  has  novo  been  taken  as  a  trade-mark  by  the  people 
zvho  zvant  to  prezfent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  They  have 
a  good  motive,  but  a  wrong  method.  They  zvant  to  remove- 
temptation  from  those  zvho  cannot  resist  it.  But  there  is  no 
magnet  in  the  universe  so  pozverful  as  prohibited  temptation. 

My  district,  the  Thirty-second  Congressional  Distdict  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  workshop  of  the  world.  I  represent  a  con¬ 
stituency  of  over  300,000  inhabitants  in  five  city  wards  and  the 
outlying  boroughs  and  townships  of  Allegheny  County  south  of 
the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers.  In  times  of  our  prosperity 
100,000  men  go  each  day,  except  the  Sabbath,  to  the  furnace 
door  of  the  steel  mills,  the  dark  depths  of  the  coal  mines,  and 
the  furious  activity  of  the  factories,  many  of  them  with  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
and  draw  from  the  minerals  and  materials  of  the  earth  the  wealth  of  her  resources. 

.  .  These  people  look  upon  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  right,  inborn  and  God-given. 

What  prohibitionist  from  the  cornfields  of  Kansas,  the  cotton  fields  of  Alabama, 
or  the  seacoast  of  Maine,  where  the  bootlegger  votes  for  prohibition,  has  a  right 
to  command  a  steel  worker  in  my  district  that  faces  2,800  degrees  Fahrenheit  at 
the  furnace  door  that  he  may  not  have  his  beer  when  the  heat  is  ended?  Stimulant 
to  that  constituent  of  mine  is  a  food,  and  he  would  tell  you  it  was  a  necessity. 
When  the  long  day’s  work  is  over,  the  kind  of  a  day’s  work  that  no  agitator  for 
prohibition  can  understand  or  appreciate,  these  men,  as  have  their  forefathers  for 
generations,  drink  their  beer,  their  wine,  or  their  whisky,  and  they  will  defy  all 
the  prohibitionists  in  America  to  give  6ne  good  reason  why  they  should  not. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  in  times  of  prosperity  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Works  employs  10,000  men;  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
22,000  men  ;  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  11,000  men  ;  and  other  industries  similar 
great  numbers  in  my  district ;  and  without  drunkenness  or  excess  these  men  demand 
places  near  the  mills  where  they  can  secure  their  whisky  and  their  beer,  a  bowl  of 
soup  and  a  ration  of  meat,  that  will  replace  the  mighty  energies  they  expend  upon 
their  labors. 

I  am  a  doctor  of  medicine  by  profession.  The  Hobson  resolution  begins  zvith 
the  statement  that  “ exact  scientific  research  has  demonstrated  that  alcohol  is  a 
narcotic  poison.”  As  a  physician,  I  state  that  this  is  either  a  play  on  words  or  an 
outright  misstatement.  In  either  event  it  is  misleading,  and  flies  in  the  face  of 
medical  practice  and  physiological  science. 

So  far  as  this  scientific  aspect  of  the  liquor  question  is  concerned — incidentally, 
it  is  exactly  the  same  today  that  it  has  been  since  that  early  day  in  the  dawn  of 
ciz  ilization  zvhen  alcoholic  liquors  were  first  made  a  part  of  the  civilized  human’s 
diet — I  refer  all  true  students  of  this  great  question  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifty  on  the  Physiological  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,  published  in  1905. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  that  eminent  body  of  impartial  investigators  are  at 
variance  zvith  the  nezv  discovery.  Undoubtedly,  however,  in  the  prohibition  propa¬ 
ganda  we  will  always  Have  the  type  of  expert  who,  for  his  preconceived  notion 
or  the  mere  sake  of  his  employment,  will  reach  the  kind  of  conclusion  which 
Capt.  Hobson  has  so  elaborately  set  forth  when  he  demonstrated  that  three  ounces 
of  alcohol,  instead  of  having  a  food  value  or  a  fair  effect  of  stimulation,  was  truly 
the  great  destroyer. 

I  am  not  defending  alcohol  for  excessive  use  or  advocating  its  use  at  all.  I 
decry  drunkenness  as  much  as  Capt.  Hobson,  and  we  have  little  of  it  in  Pittsburgh. 
I  simply  say  that  wanton  denunciation  of  alcohol  does  more  harm  than  good;  that 
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we  should  honestly  teach  temperance  and  not  dishonestly  preach  prohibition ;  that, 
we  should ,  above  all,  tell  the  truth  and  abstain  from  lies,  and  remember  that,  after 
all,  each  man  must  control  himself,  and  if  he  uses  liquors,  be  temperate  in  their  use. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  man  may  kill  himself  by  overeating,  and  that  a  favorite 
method  of  committing  suicide  in  China  is  by  eating  a  half  cupful  of  common  table 
salt  at  one  sitting. 

Capt.  Hobson  and  the  prohibitionists  want  to  introduce  into  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  something  that  is  not  there  now  and  has  never  been  there — a  limitation 
upon  the  personal  liberties  of  the  citizen.  In  both  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
are  express  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the  legislatures,  restrictions  which  were 
adopted  to  protect  the  liberty  and  the  property  of  citizens  and  to  prevent  confisca¬ 
tion  and  oppression  by  the  mere  vote  of  temporary  majorities.  ...  If  these 
limitations  and  restrictions  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Constitution  as  applying  to 
one  article  of  commerce  and  one  class  of  business,  how  long  will  they  remain  to 
protect  other  articles  of  commerce  and  other  lines  of  business?  If  the  property 
of  the  brewers  and  distillers,  of  the  ^wholesalers  and  retailers  is  to  be  taken  without 
compensation,  how  long  will  it  be  before  a  temporary  majority  will  take  other 
property  without  compensation  or  force  upon  the  people  some  other  great  privation 
of  rights ?  ...  If  this  doctrine  of  destruction,  of  removing  the  protection  to 

life,  liberty,  and  property  from  the  Constitution  is  to  be  applied,  why  not  apply 
it  as  the  Socialist  does  and  remove  it  absolutely,  instead  of  piecemeal?  For  if  it 
should  be  begun  as  the  Prohibitionists  demand,  it  will  continue  until  there  is  no 
safeguard  to  any  one  of  any  class,  not  even  those  who  claim  to  represent  the 
religious  class.  This  doctrine  has  in  other  countries  stripped  the  religious  organi¬ 
zations  of  their  property,  taken  the  churches,  and  banished  those  who  professed 
the  Christian  religion. 

I,  in  part,  represent  the  church  people  of  Pittsburgh ;  and  we  have  as  many 
church  members  in  Pittsburgh  as  they  have  in  the  whole  State  of  Maine.  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  has  as  many  church  members  as  the  zv hole  State  of  Kansas.  More 
than  that ,  we  have  a  greater  percentage  of  church  members  in  Pittsburgh  than . 
can  be  found  in  any  prohibition  State  or  district  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  one  and  one-half  times  as  many  church  people 
as  all  the  prohibition  States  in  the  Union  put  together. 

So  I  assume  to  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  church  people  as  well  as  others 
of  my  constituents ,  and  I  do  not  leave  that  to  Brother  Hobson  or  the  officers  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  has  adopted  the  methods  of  the  Cccsars  and  threatens 
us  with  proscription — that  men  shall  be  set  aside  and  parties  abandoned  if  ' we ) 
Republicans  and  Democrats  do  not  bozo  to  its  will.  .  .  .  We  have  repudiated 

the  lobby,  but  the  boldest,  most  pretentious  lobbyist  in  Washington  still  watches 
over  us,  and  some  men  may  fear  his  vain  threats  to  consign  them  to  political  graves. 


Representative  Percy  E.  Quin,  of  Mississippi 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 


We  want  to  divorce  the  American  Government  from  its  co¬ 
partnership  with  the  liquor  traffic.  That  traffic  has  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  some  sections  of  this  country,  and  it  is  going  to  continue 
those  influences  unless  this  resolution  is  adopted  and  is  finally 
ratified  by  the  States  of  the  Nation.  Some  of  the  States  of  this 
Republic  never  will  vote  whisky  out  of  them.  We  know  that. 
There  are  certain  elements  of  citizenship  that  do  not  care  for  the 
country  to  build  up  and  grow  up  on  those  high  planes  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  that  every  man  hopes  the  American  Government 
will  reach. 
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Representative  J.  Henry  Goeke,  of  Ohio 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and  re-eleted 

to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 


Although  the  total  sum  representing  the  financial  value  of* 
the  liquor  traffic  is  fairly  staggering,  an  absolutely  exact  calcu¬ 
lation  would  yield  even  a  larger  total,  for  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  include  all  the  capital  and  various  expenditures  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  industries  that  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  item  of  transportation  alone  would  be  greatly  swelled 
if  all  the  details  could  be  ascertained.  The  ramifications  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  are  so  many  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  them.  .  .  . 

In  the  course  of  1913  corn  and  other  farm  products  of  the 
value  of  $1 13,884,568  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors. 
This  amount  does  not  represent  the  value  of  the  products  so  used 
in  the  Chicago  and  other  markets,  but  the  actual  sum  received 
by  the  growers,  based  upon  the  carefully  compiled  reports  of  the  Department  of 
agriculture  published  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  computed  that  in  raising  these  products  the  farmer  paid  for  labor  a  total 
of  13,4.85,460,  a  sum  sufficient  to  employ  34,919  persons  for  six  months  at  an 
average  wage  of  $30  per  month. 

Not  over  one  in  one  thousand  are  drunkards.  Are  we  to-be  asked  for  this 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  to  wreck  commerce,  plunge  millions  of  men  and  women 
into  competition  with  other  lines  of  trade  and  labor,  make  idle  over  4,000,000 
acres  of  farm  land  tilled  by  over  100,000  farmers,  curtail  the  output  of  mines  and 
mine  labor  that  supplies  the  machinery  for  about  3,000  large  plants  in  this  country, 
curtail  the  labor  and  products  of  glass  factories,  lumber  mills,  supply  companies, 
coal  mines,  and  a  thousand  other  lines  of  trade  where  men  toil  and  capital  has 
wrought  to  produce  happiness  and  comfort  for  millions  of  families  who  are  all  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  the  brewing  interests  for  their  prosperity? 

Our  laws  as  respect  property  rights  are  more  closely  followed,  mainly  because 
it  is  a  laudable  aim  of  our  citizens  to  acquire  property,  and  this  uniformity  of 
purpose  begets  a  respect  for  each  other’s  rights  of  this  class  and  a  better  under¬ 
standing  thereof.  Considering  the  universal  understanding,  how  is  it  possible 
for  a  man  who  would  scorn  to  steal  or  wrongfully  deprive  another  of  his  property 
to  advocate  a  law  which  unjustly  confiscates  legitimately  acquired  wealth  from 
part  of  our  citizens  but  proposes  no  compensation  therefor?  The  question  of 
property  right  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  moral  question,  but  it  is  more  im¬ 
moral  to  deprive  people  of  a  property  right  zvhich  the  Government  by  a  system  of 
taxation  and  licenses  has  conceded  to  the  liquor  manufacturers  and  dealers  and 
the  people  themselves  have  created  by  their  demand.  What  person  can  clairrl 
immunity  from  complicity  in  the  traffic  if  he  has  contributed  to  it?  As  I  have 
stated,  fully  90  per  cent  of  our  people  have  purchased  and  used  intoxicants.  They 
have  created  the  demand,  which  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  supply. 
If  selling,  therefore,  is  immoral,  the  buying  constitutes  complicity,  and  if  we  who 
make  laws  or  vote  on  these  questions  are  wholly  moral  we  should  at  least  protect 
the  property  rights  which  our  consumption  of  intoxicants  helped  create.  No 
Government  which  fails  to  safeguard  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 
and  in  every  particular  the  rights  of  its  citizens  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  their 
honestly  acquired  property,  and  the  unmolested  enjoyment  thereof,  can  ever  hope 
for  continuous  national  existence  of  the  tranquility  which  our  Republic  endeavors 
to  promote. 

In  the  entire  scheme  of  our  organic  law  there  is  but  one  process  by  which  a 
citizen  can  be  dispossessed  of  his  property  against  his  will.  This  is  the  privilege 
reserved  by  the  Government  known  as  “the  right  of  eminent  domain,”  under  which 
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restriction  property  held  by  the  individual  is  subjected  to  the  public  use.  It  is  the 
right  of  the  State  to  take  property  for  public  use  or  service,  but  only  after  it  has 
clearly  established  that  the  use  by  the  public  is  necessary,  and  then  not  without  paying 
the  owner  for  the  value  of  his  property  thus  taken.  The  fairness  of  this  no  one  will 
deny.  But  what  of  the  system  contemplated  by  the  pending  resolution  by  which 
the  supporters  thereof  expect  to  indirectly  confiscate  the  millions  of  dollars  in  this 
country  from  the  brewers  and  liquor  dealers  and  pay  nothing  for  it?  It  certainly 
would  be  nothing  short  of  justice  that  before  such  confiscation  is  permitted  the 
owners  thereof  be  paid  the  true  value  in  money.  The  owner  of  a  brewery,  which 
by  reason  of  prohibition  is  thus  rendered  useless  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bene¬ 
fiting  (  ?)  the  public,  should  be  paid  in  full  for  his  loss  by  the  Government  that 
permits  it  to  be  thus  destroyed,  and  likewise  so  with  every  liquor  dealer  engaged 
in  the  business.  The  loss  to  them  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  one  law  or  another 
which  operates  to  deprive  them  of  the  value  of  their  property.  A  brewery  having 
been  built  for  a  special  purpose  is  useful  only  as  such,  and  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
the  right  to  employ  it  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  of  service  to  him  is  clearly  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  property.  When  we  proclaim  the  great  principle  of  property  rights 
are  we  to  infer  that  one  class  of  property  is  to  be  deprived  of  and  another  class  of 
property  subject  to  the  protection  of  the  vaunted  square  deal  that  this  Government 
is  supposed  to  give  every  one? 

If  this  threatened  invasion  of  property  rights  proposed  by  the  Hobson  resolu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  applied  to  the  one  class  of  property  therein  named,  where  will  the 
application  cease  and  how  soon  will  some  other  class  of  property  be  under  the  ban 
of  another  popular  fad  usually  misnamed  “reform”?  We  have  had  numerous 
reform  movements  which  appeared  revolutionary,  affecting  only,  however,  the 
change  in  the  personnel  of  our  officeholders,  but  this  is  the  first  concrete  movement 
which  has  attempted  reform  and  morality  by  indirect  robbery.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  expressly  states : 

“Nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.” 

What  excuse  have  the  exponents  of  prohibition  -for  disregarding  this  whole¬ 
some  provision  of  the  Constitution  and  for  not  embodying  in  the  resolution  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  pay  for  the  property  which  they  seek  to  destroy?  If  prohibition  that 
will  put  people  out  of  business  and  render  their  property  useless  is  not  for  the 
public  service,  then  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  public  servant  or 
voter  exercising  his  duty  to  the  public.  If  prohibition  is  really  for  the  public  good 
or  use,  and  property  is  thereby  destroyed,  let  the  public  pay  for  it  and  exemplify 
the  fair  spirit  that  the  prohibition  advocates  profess.  The  plain  truth  is  that  this 
is  reform  run  amuck  and  heedless  of  any  that  may  be  injured  so  long  as  the  paid 
leaders  in  their  blind  zeal  may  try  an  experiment  in  the  Nation  that  has  failed  m 
the  States. 


Representative  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  of  Minnesota 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixtjfcifourth  Congresses.] 

These  7-5,000  men  employed  by  the  great  brewery  interests 
and  all  those  others  dependent  upon  the  liquor  traffic  are  seeking 
to  have  perpetuated  an  occupation  which,  indeed,  gives  them 
support,  but  at  the  expense  of  very  many  times  their  number, 
whose  wives  and  children  must  be  deprived  of  all  the  luxuries 
and  most  of  the  necessities  of  life,  because  of  this  superfluous 
and  unnecessary  trade.  ...  In  Northern  Minnesota  alone 
— in  the  three  districts  represented  by  my  colleagues,  Mr,  Steener- 
son  and  Mr.  Miller,  and  myself — there  are  enough  zvild,  uncul¬ 
tivated,  and  unoccupied,  yet  exceedingly  fertile  lands,  to  sup¬ 
port  in  comfort  a  population  several  times  greater  than  all  the , 
unemployed. 
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Representative  J.  Campbell  Cantrill,  of  Kentucky 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and 
re-elec'ted  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

.  .  .  It  [the  Hobson  amendment]  would  permit  the  free 

and  unlimited  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquor  for  personal 
use  in  communities  where  now,  under  the  Democratic  principle 
of  local  self-government,  it  is  prohibited. 

It  is  very  evident  that  drastic  and  undemocratic  legislation  in 
the  various  States  along  the  lines  of  State-wide  prohibition  has 
not  brought  relief  to  the  true  temperance  cause  or  else  this  reso¬ 
lution  would  not  be  asked  for  today.  The  fact  that  it  is  here 
proves  the  claims  of  great  progress  for  temperance  not  well 
founded. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  tell  us  that  they  have  been 
successful  in  the  States  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  I  accept  Mr. 
Hobson  as  their  greatest  leader  and  best-posted  adviser,  and  I  quote  from  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  President  Wilson  on  September  30,  1914,  on  this  subject: 

“I  am  convinced  that  such  an  increased  tax  would  wipe  out  of  existence  at 
least  50,000  blind  tigers  and  would  produce  a  net  revenue  of  $125,000,000  to 
$150,000,000.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  blind  tigers  and 
blind  pigs  and  other  low  dives  that  would  be  suppressed  are  the  chief  agents  which 
debauch  the  boys.  Investigation  shows  that  the  drunkard  contracts  his  habits 
before  he  reaches  his  majority,  and  it  is  not  drinking  men  that  teach  the  boys  to 
drink,  but  these  blind  tigers  operated  systematically  in  spite  of  law  and  local  regu¬ 
lations.” 

If  State  prohibition  has' built  up  50,000  blind  tigers  in  this  country,  how  many 
more  thousands  will  come  as  the  result  of  national  prohibition?  The  law  can  only 
be  enforced  in  communities  where  public  sentiment  is  back  of  it,  and  national  pro¬ 
hibition  to  be  enforced  would  require  this  country  to  be  Russianized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  of  a  great  constituency  on  this  floor,  I  do 
not  believe  that  my  people  would  call  on  me  to  cast  a  vote  that  would  destroy 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  of  the  citizens  of  any  other  State,  without 
compensation  of  that  property,  and  therefore  I  will  not  cast  my  vote  today  to  permit 
other  States  to  destroy  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  property  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  my  State  without  compensation  to  my  people. 

When  this  property  in  Kentucky  is  destroyed  the  effect  is  to  almost  double 
the  taxes  of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  on  their  farms  and  homes  and  incomes  from 
all  sources.  If  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  walk  to  the  polls  and  deliberately  vote 
to  double  their  own  taxes,  that  is  a  different  question  entirely  from  other  States 
forcing  upon  Kentucky  a  double  tax  rate  against  her  will.  Kentucky  has  for  years 
paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  $35,000,000  per  annum  in  internal  revenue  taxes. 
This  money  has  for  years  gone  into  other  States  of  the  Union  to  pay  pensions, 
for  river  improvements,  for  all  branches  of  Federal  activities.  I  ask  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  since  your  States  have  gotten  the  benefits  of  this  money,  is  it  fair  to  destroy 
our  property,  which  has  contributed  these  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  country,  without  compensation  to  our  citizens? 

I  warn  my  colleagues  from  some  of  the  Southern  States  against  the  dangerous 
ground  on  which  they  tread  when  they  vote  for  the  destruction  of  property  with¬ 
out  compensation. 
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Nearly  $800,000,000  invested  in  the  liquor  business  in  this  country  which  this 
resolution  proposes  to  destroy  without  one  cent  of  compensation  to  the  owners 
of  that  property;  $500,000,000  collected  annually  in  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
city  taxes  on  the  liquor  business  which  under  this  resolution  will  be  wiped  away, 
to  be  saddled  upon  the  shoulders  of  labor  and  agriculture  in  the  Nation.  Think 
of  the  monstrosity  of  the  proposition,  and  then  consider  that  under  the  resolution 
that  just  as  much — aye,  even  more — intoxicating  liquor  can  be  made  than  is  now 
manufactured. 

There  is  in  the  land  a  great  body  of  high-priced  paid  agitators  who  are  clatnor- 
ing  for  national  prohibition.  It  is  their  profession,  and  Members  of  this  House 
should  not  be  swept  off  their  feet  by  demands  from  that  body.  The  paid  leaders 
have  not  dealt  fairly  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  country.  They  have 
misled  thousands  of  sincere,  honest,  and  God-fearing  people  into  believing  that  this 
resolution  means  prohibition ,  when  it  reality  it  means  unrestricted  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

It  is  admitted  that  evil  comes  from  the  intemperate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ; 
but  in  a  Republic  to  enact  laws  which  would  make  the  temperate  man  the  slave 
of  another  man  in  that  he  must  take  orders  as  to  what  he  can  eat  and  drink  is  a 
greater  evil.  The  theory  of  prohibition  is  that  a  hundred  men  of  temperate  habits 
must  have  their  personal  rights  denied  because  the  one  man  is  intemperate.  The 
spirit,  to  my  mind,  is  un-American  and  undemocratic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  involved  in  the  Hobson  resolution  means  much 
more  than  the  control  of  the  liquor  business  in  the  Republic.  If  begun,  the  end 
cannot  be  foreseen.  Shall  we  have  a  free  citizenship  or  one  controlled  in  their 
social  habits  by  arbitrary  and  almost  military  pozverf 

Think  of  it,  gentlemen,  resting  in  Congress  the  right  to  say  how  the  people 
of  this  country  shall  worship  in  their  churches  on  the  matter  of  the  sacrament ! 
Let  me  warn  you  that,  in  my  judgment,  this  is  the  most  dangerous  precedent  ever 
set  before  the  American  Congress,  if  this  measure  passes.  The  most  sacred  prin¬ 
ciple  with  an  American  is  that  he  shall  have  the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience ;  and  this  measure  proposes  to  vest  in  Congress 
the  right  to  regulate  the  sacrament.  God  forbid !  The  very  mention  of  this  deli¬ 
cate  subject  is  sufficient  to  make  one  hesitate  to  give  his  support  to  this  proposition. 


Representative  Hubert  D.  Stephens,  of  Mississippi 


[Member  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-third 

and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 


Men  are  often  weak.  The  fewer  temptations  that  are  put 
before  them,  the  better  for  them.  It  is  hard  to  “walk  through 
the  pools  of  earthly  pollution  and  through  the  furnace  of  earthly 
temptation  and  come  forth  white  as  linen  -that  has  been  washed 
by  the  fuller,  and  pure  as  the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir  that  has 
been  refined  in  the  refiner’s  fire." 
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Representative  Simeon  D.  Fess,  of  Ohio 


[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 


In  many  cases  the  wet  cities  have  more  speak-easies  than 
dry  cities.  As  I  heard  it  said  upon  this  floor,  I  do  not  care  if  we 
cannot  prohibit  it  fully,  close  it  up,  we  can  drive  it  into  the  back 
alleys,  put  it  in  the  third  stories  where  the  old  soak  might  find 
it,  but  where  our  boys  are  not  likely  to  go.  I  would  prefer  to 
drive  it  where  it  is  in  the  blind  alley  if  it  has  got  to  be  anywhere 
at  any  time. 


Representative  Henry  Vollmer,  of  Iowa 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  political,  moral  and  religious 
causes  in  this  country  seem  to  get  action  only  when  riding  thd 
high  wares  of  hysteria.  The  emotional  insanity  of  the  religious 
revival  as  frequently  conducted,  with  its  unmeasured  and  often 
profane  vituperation,  with  its  vocabulary  of  the  baseball  field 
and  the  prize  ring,  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  tornado  of  fanati¬ 
cism  engendered  on  the  subject  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  by  a  Nation-wide  propaganda,  thoroughly  organized  and 
abundantly  financed  with  Rockefeller’s  tainted  millions. 

Suppose  that  we  pass  this  resolution  with  the  necessary  vote 
and  turn  this  proposition  over  to  the  populace,  already  in  part 
in  a  state  of  acute  hysteria,  and  suppose  that  hysteria  develops 
sufficiently  to  put  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures  non  compos  mentis,  and  this 
ripe  fruit  of  madness  is  finally  placed  where  k  cannot  be  removed,  in  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  legislation  required  of  Congress  in  pursuance  thereof  to  execute 
it  would  necessarily  displace  the  legislation  of  the  States  on  the  subject. 

Here  at  Washington  would  be  the  center  of  mobilization  of  an  army  of  Federal 
officials  to  enforce  it.  A  deputy  marshal  for  every  township  in  the  United  States 
and  one  in  addition  for  every  city  block  in  our  great  cities  would  be  required.  In 
addition  Federal  prosecutors,  Federal  jails  and  jailors,  and  all  the  other  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  the  most  colossal,  most  centralized,  and  most  dangerous  police  system 
that  this  old  world  has  ever  seen  would  have  to  be  provided. 

No  compensation  is  proposed  in  the  resolution-,  and  none  is  intended.  Now, 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  claim  exclusive  title  to  all  the  ethical  sentiment, 
moral  and  religious  feeling,  and  working  conscience  of  the  country..  And  yet  their 
proposition  involves  an  outrageous  injustice. 

I  imagine  that  many  silence  their  consciences  on  this  score  with  the  thought 
that  -they  are  all  bad  people  who  make  alcoholic  liquor  and  that  it  is  right  to  smite 
the  Ishmaelites.  Among  such  in  the  past,  it  is  said,  were  George  Washington,  the 
brewer ;  Thomas  Jefferson ,  the  distiller;  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  saloon  keeper;  and 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  who  turned  water  into  wine.  And,  believe  me,  that  was 
not  grape  juice,  because  He  made  it  to  add  to  the  festivity  of  a  wedding  ceremony. 
It  was  His  first  miracle.  By  performing  miracles  He  wanted  to  prove  to  the  people 
His  divinity.  If  He  had  made  grape  juice  on  that  occasion,  it  would  not  have  made 
much  of  a  hit  with  those  wedding  guests  who  were  accustomed  to  something  with 
a  “stick”  in  it.  Grape  juice  never  added  to  the  joyousness  of  either  wedding  or 
wake. 
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Representative  James  A.  Gallivan,  of  Massachusetts 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth 

Congress.] 

The  “hypocrisy  of  civilization”  has  had  its  day  in  the  old 
Bav  State.  For  15  years — from  1855  to  1ST0 — Massachusetts 
tried  prohibition,  but  after  that  experience  our  people  found  the 
law  vain  and  injurious.  And  upon  the  testimony  of  several  gov¬ 
ernors  who  served  during  that  period  and  our  best  citizens,  among 
them  college  presidents  and  preachers,  it  was  repealed  and  the 
system  of  licensing  and  regulating  the  liquor  traffic  established. 
Again,  in  1889,  there  was  another  effort  made  to  write  prohibi¬ 
tion  into  the  constitution  of  our  State,  and  that  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  45,000.  The  prohibitionists  then,  as 
now,  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  all  the  religions  and  moral  senti¬ 
ment  was  on  their  side  and  that  only  immorality  and  crime  op¬ 
posed  them.  But  the  most  influential  newspapers,  such  religious  papers  as  trie 
Christian  Union  and  Congregationalist  and  the  Christian  Register,  fought  the 
amendment,  and  among  the  many  eminent  ministers  of  the  church  who  loudly 
proclaimed  against  its  adoption  were  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  the  Rev. 
Minot  J.  Savage,  the  Rev.  Brooks  Hereford,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Conaty.  These 
men,  representing  all  religious  denominations ,  some  of  them  with  world-wide  repu¬ 
tations  as  great  religious  teachers,  united  in  their  opposition  to  prohibition  as  a 
farce  and  a  fraud  as  an  aid  to  temperance.  With  them  were  many  eminent  states¬ 
men  who  had  National  as  well  as  State  reputations,  and  such  great  authors  and 
physicians  as  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prohibition  has  lost  its  original  bearings..  Its  sincere  advocates 
have  expanded  it  into  a  religion.  Some  of  them  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  a  man 
who  takes  a  drink  cannot  be  a  Christian.  Manifestly,  nobodv  should  be  coerced 
by  law  into  acceptance  of  any  such  belief. 


Representative  J.  P.  Buchanan,  of  Texas 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

This  fantastic  nostrum  by  which  the  National  Government 
shall  be  equipped  and  commissioned  to  cripple  and  to  kill  the 
“drink  devil”  can  no  more,  under  our  present  Constitution,  cross 
the  barriers  of  State  sovereignty  to  throttle  a  drunkard  than  it 
could  by  national  authority  strike  from  his  palsied  hand  the  red 
liquor  lifted  to  his  lips,  nor  than  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Nation  could  by  its  own  dictum  prescribe  and  dose  for  the  in¬ 
sistent  craze  that  pleads  and  plots  for  the  extinction  of  the 
reserved  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual  consecrated  and 
imposed  as  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  States. 

You  may  brand  the  liquor  habit  and  traffic  zvith  all  the 
iniquity  ascribed  to  it  under  its  most  exaggerated  denunciation, 
and  all  the  ills  of  its  infamy  cannot  curse  the  world  like  the  despotic  scourge  of 
inhumanity  that  so  frequently  has  characterized  the  tyrannical  rule  of  centralized 
government.  From  the  cruelties  of  monopoly  and  oppression,  whether  dictated  by 
the  scepter  of  monarchy,  the  intolerance  of  ecclesiastical  control  or  influence,  or  the 
unbridled  riotous  license  of  a  pure  democracy,  there  is  no  defense  or  relief  as  real 
and  effective  as  the  safeguards  of  a  well-regulated  local  self-government. 


Representative  Richard  Bartholdt,  of  Missouri 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-third,  Fifty-fourth,  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty- 
seventh,  Fifty-eighth,  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second 
Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days  of  witchcraft  every  man  who  dared 
to  raise  his  voice  against  that  madness  was  immediately  suspected, 
and  many  were  tortured  and  murdered  merely  because,  as  sen¬ 
sible  men,  they  had  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people. 

We  are  reminded  of  those  dark  days  by  the  prohibition  move¬ 
ment  of  the  present  day.  Again  thousands  are  under  a  spell, 
and  the  man  who  has  the  courage  to  oppose  it  by  appeals  to 
reason  is,  if  not  burned  at  the  stake,  as  were  the  witches,  at  least 
denounced  as  a  tool  of  the  liquor  interest.  A  mental  atmosphere  ■ 
has  been  created  zvhich  tends  to  terrorize  political  parties,  intim¬ 
idate  public  men,  silence  the  press,  and  stifle  the  honest  opinions 
of  the  people  generally. 

1  here  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  about  the  final  outcome.  In  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  it  is  easier  for  human  reason  to  triumph  than  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  A  nation  which  has  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  despotism 
will  not,  for  any  length  of  time,  tyrannize  over  itself. 

The  fundamental  argument  of  the  prohibitionists  is  that  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  the  principal  cause  of  vice,  crime,  insanity,  and  poverty,  and  the  only 
right  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  they  say,  is  to  prohibit,  by  stringent  laws, 
the  making  and  sale  and  consequently  the  use  of  such  beverages. 

I  take  distinct  issue  with  both  propositions.  First,  it  is  not  true  that  crime, 
vice,  poverty,  and  insanity  are ,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  caused  by  drunken¬ 
ness.  Second,  it  is  not  true  that  prohibition  will  prevent  those  evils. 

While  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  many  causes  of  human  unhappiness,  I 
contend  it  is  not  the  sole  nor  even  the  chief  cause.  The  nations  notoriously  opposed 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  are  not  freer  of  the  burden  of  misery  than  is  our  own. 
Mohammedans,  for  instance,  are  prohibited  by  their  religion  from  using  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  observed  that  their  lives  are  any  happier  than 
the  lives  of  people  in  Christian  lands.  And  in  our  own  country,  while  intemperance 
leads  to  the  commission  of  crimes  against  persons,  yet  the  most  serious  crimes 
against  life  and  property  are  the  result  of  other  causes.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  in  detail  the  several  causes  of  crime.  But  let  us  select  murder  as  a 
sample.  The  most  awful  and  sensational  crimes  against  human  life  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  instigated  by  other  feelings  than  that  of  intoxication.  Neither  of  our  three 
martyred  Presidents  was  slain  by  a  drunkard ;  nor  have  the  most  sensational  crimes 
against  life  been  induced  by  drunkenness.  Jealousy  is  more  of  a  menace  to  life 
and  causes  more  murders  and  more  mischief  than  does  intemperance.  Would  you 
try  to  cure  jealousy  by  law?  You  could  no  more  do  so  than  you  can  promote  tem¬ 
perance  by  prohibition. 

Unquestionably  drunkenness  may  lead  to  insanity.  So  do  some  other  excesses. 
The  most  reliable  statistics  of  insanity  give  as  the  causes:  First,  self-pollution  and 
sexual  excess ;  second,  religious  fanaticism  or  excessive  zeal.  And  intemperance 
is  given  as  the  third  cause.  If  the  logic  of  prohibition  is  to  prevail  it  would  be 
right  to  unsex  mankind,  and  also  to  forbid  altogether  those  religious  bodies  whose 
practices  or  teachings  lead  to  insanity.  This  alone  shows  the  fatuity  of  unscientific 
reasoning  on  a  profound  and  intricate  social  problem. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Says  a  professor  of  an  American  university  in  a  pamphlet  against  prohibition: 

“What  causes  it?  Are  total  abstainers,  other  things  being  equal,  richer  than 
those  who  are  not?  (I  am  not  here  referring  to  drunkards;  that  question  comes 
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under  another  consideration.)  It  is  well  attested,  beyond  the  possibility  of  any 
dispute,  that  poverty,  whenever  it  becomes  a  general  social  condition,  is  not  in  any 
sense  attributable  to  the  use  of  beer  and  wine.  And  any  man  whose  opinion  has 
any  value  as  a  student  of  social  economy  knows  that  the  causes,  not  cause,  of  pov¬ 
erty  are  complex,  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  will,  and  defy  any  and 
every  attempt  at  removal  by  any  act  of  legislators.” 

Let  me  show  you  how  fallacious  their  reasoning  is.  Indeed,  it  is  both  fal¬ 
lacious  and  superficial.  The  whole  case  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  by  with¬ 
holding  the  supply  you  can  stop  the  demand;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact ,  the  supply 
of  beverages — and  of  everything  else ,  for  that  matter — is  the  effect  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  demand.  If  by  confounding  cause  and  effect  you  proceed  from  false 
premises  it  is  quite  natural  that  you  will  arrive  at  false  conclusions.  Suppose  there 
were  as  many  taverns  in  a  city  as  there  are  houses,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
people  were  educated  to  be  total  abstainers,  what  would  happen  ?  Every  tavern 
keeper  would  be  starved  to  death.  But,  again,  if  you  succeed  in  closing  all  the 
saloons,  would  this  kill  the  appetite  for  drink?  Not  at  all.  The  people  would 
either  find  a  way  to  manufacture  it  themselves  or  they  would  resort  to  substitutes 
worse  than  liquor — to  drugs  such  as  opium,  morphine,  and  cocaine.  Of  this  we 
have  ample  proofs,  one  of  them  being  that  the  consumption  of  cocaine  is  relatively 
largest  in  prohibition  States.  Another  is  the  testimony  of  responsible  Army  officers 
before  the  Military  Committee  of  this  House  to  the  effect  that  soldier  boys  stationed 
in  Maine  and  Kansas  have  been  discovered  to  receive  supplies  of  cocaine  from  drug¬ 
stores  of  the  larger  cities.  And  the  use  of  this  poison,  mind  you,  is  followed  by 
direct  attacks  upon  the  brain  cells.  Furthermore,  if  people  were  compelled  to 
coffcoct  their  own  drinks  the  vilest  kind  of  rot-gut  would  take  the  place  of  the  pure 
and  well-matured  beverages  which  are  now  consumed.  And  have  you  ever  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  process  of  home  manufacture  would  be  confined  almost  altogether 
to  the  strong  spirituous  drinks,  because  these  alone  can  be  made  by  primitive  means? 

It  is  certainly  plain  from  what  I  have  said  that  you  cannot  cure  the  drink  habit 
by  attacking  the  supply.  By  legal  edict  you  can  destroy  all  the  distilleries  and  all 
the  breweries  and!  all  the  saloons ,  but  you  cannot  destroy  or  even  control  the  human 
appetite  by  such  means.  The  only  successful  way  to  serve  the  cause  of  true  tem¬ 
perance  will  be  to  attack  the  demand,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  moral  suasion. 
Therefore,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  if  all  the  good  men  and  women  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  cause  would  use  their  combined  influence  to  train  the  youth  of  the 
land  in  the  art  of  self-control  and  moderation  instead  of  invoking  the  power  ot 
the  law  and  the  police  club,  their  efforts  would  show  much  more  substantial  results. 

Every  civilized  country  has  its  honest  temperance  movement,  with  moral  influ¬ 
ences  as  its  weapon  to  lessen  the  evil  of  intemperance.  Nowhere,  however ,  would 
anyone  dream  of  resorting  to  the  law  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  tastes  and  cor¬ 
recting  the  innocent  habits  of  the  people.  In  the  United  States  alone,  as  far  as 
we  know,  such  an  impossible  remedy  is  seriously  attempted.  Here  alone  the  tem¬ 
perance  movement  has  degenerated  into  a  crusade  of  extirpation  and  indiscrim¬ 
inate  destruction.  Because  out  of  a  hundred  retail  stores  there  may  be  objections 
to  one  we  are  asked  to  close  them  all.  Because  among  a  hundred  citizens  there 
may  be  one  drunkard  we  are  peremptorily  told  to  deprive  them  all  of  their  personal 
liberty.  No  distinction  whatever  is  made  between  innocent  social  pleasures  and 
boisterous  excesses,  or  between  the  sum  total  of  contentment  which  is  produced 
by  the  social  gatherings  of  hard-working  toilers  in  which  are  called  the  poor  man’s 
clubs  and  the  disgraceful  revelries  of  drunkards — all  are  condemned  alike.  One 
man  may  indulge  moderately  for  sociability’s  sake  and  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
friends,  another  may  seek  solace  from  distress  and  misery,  but  the  happiness  of  the 
one  and  the  comfort  of  the  other  are  bruskly  swept  aside  and  all  causes  which 
might  press  the  cup  into  a  man’s  hand  are  contemptuously  ignored. 
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Representative  M.  Clyde  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 


Now,  does  the  liquor  traffic  menace  the  common  welfare  to  a 
degree  sufficient  to  demand  action?  The  veriest  pauper  of  ob¬ 
servation  will  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Its  poisonous  power 
combines  the  dangers  of  all  the  evils  I  have  mentioned  as  being 
prohibited  by  legislation.  It  robs  the  children  of  their  childhood 
and  the  schoolhouses  of  their  children.  It  means  inhumanly  hard 
toil  for  women  and  children.  In  its  wake  follow  white  slavery, 
vice,  and  crime,  while  poverty,  unwholesome  conditions,  and  dread 
disease  are  its  inevitable  accompaniments. 


Representative  S.  Hubert  Dent,  of  Alabama 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-second, 
Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses  without  opposition.] 


The  Federal  Constitution  is  full  of  prohibitions,  but  they 
are  directed  to  the  State  and  Federal^  Governments  and  not  to 
the  individual.  They  say  to  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
you  must  not  do  this  and  you  must  not  do  that,  but  they  do  not 
say  to  the  individual  citizen  you  must  not  do  this  and  you  must 
not  do  that.  All  through  it  we  find  restrictions  upon  the  right 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  to  control  the  conduct  of 
the  citizen.  The  genius  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  the  en¬ 
largement  and  protection  of  individual  right ,  and  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  amendments. 


Representative  Addison  T.  Smith,  of  Idaho 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth 

Congress.] 
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Many  of  our  most  active  temperance  men  throughout  the 
country  were  only  a  few  years  ago  indifferent  to  the  cause  of 
temperance,  but  after  they  had  observed  the  great  injury  result¬ 
ing  from  the  traffic  and  considered  the  increase  in  our  criminal 
population,  and  the  increase  in  poverty  and  unemployment  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drink  habit,  they  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
necessity  of  eradicating  the  saloons.  In  dry  counties  and  States 
the  number  of  inmates  in  the  jails  has  greatly  decreased  and 
there  is  less  poverty  and  distress  among  the  working  classes. 
With  the  eradication  of  the  saloons  the  brewery  buildings  are 
being  turned  into  flour  mills  and  factories,  and  the  rooms  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  saloons  are  being  used  for  other  lines  of 
The  young  men ,  instead  of  being  tipplers  and  loafers,  are  turning  their 
to  business ,  the  professions  and  trades,  and  making  homes  for  their 
How  any  one  can  stand  for  the  saloon  in  the  light  of  the  crime,  poverty, 
n  hearts  it  is  daily  causing,  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
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Representative  Julius  Kahn,  of  California 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh,  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty- 
first  and  Sixty-second  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-third 
Congress.  Re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  were  any  lingering  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  inefficacy  of  prohibition  laws  to  bring  about  true  tem¬ 
perance,  the  statement  made  this  morning  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Campbell]  would  dispel  that 
doubt.  The  gentleman  stated  that  71  per  cent  of  the  area  of  this 
country  has  become  dry  territory,  and  yet  the  fact  remains,  also 
according  to  his  statement,  that  the  increased  consumption  of 
liquor  throughout  the  country  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  those 
who  look  with  disfavor  on  the  liquor  traffic. 

Mr.  Speaker ,  prohibition  is  not  temperance.  Temperance 
makes  for  human  progress.  It  should  be  invoked  in  regard  to 
our  food,  our  drink,  our  dress,  and  even  our  physical  exercise. 
As  many  people  die  from  overeating  as  die  from  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol. 
Excessive  physical  exercise  has  frequently  led  to  heart  failure  and  death.  Temper¬ 
ance,  not  alone  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  but  temperance  in  everything  that  affects 
the  human  race,  is  what  should  be  taught  in  the  homes  and  in  the  schools  of  this 
country.  Temperance  harms  no  one.;  on  the  contrary,  it  does  good.  Prohibition, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  generally  resulted  in  making  men  liars,  sneaks  and  hypo¬ 
crites.  If  men  want  liquor,  they  can  invariably  get  it,  and  they  can  get  it  even 
in  prohibition  States. 

On  the  3d  day  of  November  we  had  an  election  in  California  on  State-wide 
prohibition.  We  have  local  option  in  that  state.  On  that  day  a  druggist  in  the 
city  of  Pasadena,  which  had  voted  itself  dry  under  our  local  option  laws,  displayed 
a  big  sign  in  his  window,  “Vote  the  State  dry.”  That  very  afternoon  he  was 
arrested  for  running  a  “blind  pig.”  [Laughter.]  That  is  a  fair  sample  of  some 
of  the  hypocrisy  that  follows  in  the  wake  of  prohibition  legislation. 


Representative  Charles  P.  Coady,  of  Maryland 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the 
Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 


sssagST' 


Are  you  prepared  to  make  the  income  tax  on  individuals  and 
corporations  6  per  cent  instead  of  i  per  cent? 

This  might  make  up  the  deficiency  (due  to  loss  of  liquor 
revenue),  if  we  also  impose  a  tax  on  all  incomes  without  limit. 

Or,  as  revenues  must  be  raised  to  run  the  Government,  are 
you  prepared  to  put  an  internal-revenue  tax  on  the  food  we  eat 
and  the  clothes  we  zvear? 

I  represent  in  part  the  great  city  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the 
best  governed  cities  in  the  country,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
600,000  happy,  contented  people,  and  a  city  as  free  as  any  in 
the  land  from  crime  and  disorder.  We  license  the  saloons  there, 
and  our  annual  revenues  from  this  source  total  about  $1,200,000. 
The  State  receives  one-fourth  of  this  amount,  or  about  $300,000,  and  the  city 
retains  three-fourths,  or  $900,000.  The  loss  of  this  revenue  would  mean  an  increase 
in  taxes  of  4  cents  on  the  $100  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  30  cents  on  the  $100 
on  the  part  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  this  there  would  be  the  great  loss  to  our 
taxable  basis  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  property  of  the  hotels 
and  other  public  houses ;  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  brewery  and  distillery  plants, 
for  the  passage  of  this  resolution  would  mean  their  confiscation  and  the  serious 
or  almost  total  impairment  of  the  value  of  their  stocks  and  securities  now  on  our 
tax  books. 


Iff# 
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Representative  Alben  W.  Barkley,  of  Kentucky 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

My  friend  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  and  others  have 
said  that  they  are  afraid  to  submit  this  question  to  the  people, 
not  because  they  are  adopting  it  when  they  vote  to  submit  it, 
but  that  although  all  the  States  might  adopt  it  by  a  unanimous 
vote  they  are  still  against  it  because  they  are  afraid  of  the 
National  Government.  What  is  this  National  Government  of 
which  they  are  afraid?  It  is  that  Government  we  have  all  been 

taught  to  love.  It  is  that  Government  which  was  founded  by 

the  suffering  and  the  sacrifice  of  our  forefathers,  which  has 
grown  from  three  millions  to  a  hundred  million  souls.  It  is  that 
Government  which  we  are  all  proud  to  call  “the  land  of  the 
free,  the  home  of  the  brave/'  and  it  can  be  no  worse  than  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  do  not  look  upon  this  great  Nation  as  a  monster,  as  a  tyrant,  or  a  despot.  If 
I  did,  I  would  not  feel  like  -swearing  allegiance  to  that  beautiful  flag  that  floats 
in  every  breeze.  I  might  not  look  upon  it,  as  I  now  do,  as  being  the  greatest, 

the  best,  the  most  benign,  just  and  righteous  Nation  in  all  the  earth. 


Representative  Claude  U.  Stone,  of  Illinois 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and  re-elected 

to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 


There  is  State-wide  prohibition  in  Maine ,  and  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  law  prevents  the  overriding  of  that  law  by  other  States, 
and  yet  there  are  cities  in  Maine  that  have  more  shops  per  capita 
for  the  public  sale  of  liquor  than  my  home  city,  which  is  the 
greatest  distilling  city  in  the  zuorld.  In  parts  of  Maine  candi¬ 
dates  for  sheriff,  who  have  the  enforcing  of  the  law,  cannot  be 
elected  to  office  if  they  do  not  give  a  public  pledge  that  they 
will  violate  their  oath  of  office  and  will  not  enforce  the  law.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  Georgia,  another  prohibition  State.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  people  should  be  permitted  to  determine 
by  their  own  votes  the  character  of  restraint  that  shall  be  placed 
upon  themselves. 


Representative  Michael  J.  Gill,  of  Missouri 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

As  a  representative  of  labor  on  this  floor,  I  am  proud  to 
stand  in  unison  with  my  old  associate  and  coworker,  Samuel 
Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  state  with 
added  emphasis  that  it  would  be  far  better,  far  more  wise,  more 
moral,  and  a  thousand  times  more  desirable  to  take  the  position 
of  organized  labor  on  this  question  and  insist  on:  (a)  Increasing 
wages;  (b)  Shorter  hours  of  work;  (c)  More  leisure,  so  as  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  (1)  Better  tastes; 
(2)  Better  aspirations;  (3)  Higher  ideals;  (4)  Better  standard 
of  living;  (5)  Freedom  from  the  burdens  of  excessive  toil; 
(6)  Better  homes  and  surroundings  for*  the  poor — than  try  to 
effect  by  statutory  law  that  which  must  come  from  the  ever- 
expanding  consciousness  of  a  world’s  people. 
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Representative  James  M.  Graham,  of  Illinois 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

We  now  enjoy  under  our  Constitution  and  laws  the  best  and 
the  freest  government  ever  devised  by  men.  I  believe  that  our 
first  duty  to  that  Government,  to  ourselves,  and  to  posterity  is 
to  preserve  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  perpetuate  that  Government 
intact  in  all  its  vigor  as  an  inheritance  for  our  successors  and 
as  a  guide,  a  beacon  light,  for  all  the  children  of  men.  I  am  coil- 
zinced  that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  do  that  is  to  prevent  any 
unnecessary  centralization  of  political  power,  to  jealously  guard 
the  principle  of  local  self-government ,  of  home  rule,  to  leave  with 
each  State,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  right  to  determine  its  own 
internal  policy.  Thus  can  we  best  secure  to  all  the  people  that 
ideal  liberty  “which  secures  at  once  the  authority  of  the  public 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual — the  sovereignty  of  the  people  without  despotism 
and  individual  freedom  without  anarchy.” 


Representative  William  L.  LaFollette,  of  Washington 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and  re-elected 

to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 


Gentlemen  may  delute  themselves  with  State  rights  theories, 
with  personal  liberty  theories,  and  sophistries  of  many  kinds  to 
satisfy  their  consciences  in  the  matter,  but  I  say  to  come  down 
to  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  greed  of  gain,  the  almighty  dollar, 
that  controls,  and  if  it  were  not  for  that  influence  the  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages  would  have  ceased  long  ago.  And  right 
now  if  it  could  be  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  being  could 
derive  a  profit  from  the  traffic  in  it,  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  twelvemonth.  We  would  all 
be  able  to  see  the  evil  of  it,  its  banefulness  to  society,  its  destruc¬ 
tion  of  manhood,  its  cruelty  in  the  family.  The  mothers’  tears,  the 
children’s  cries,  the  wives’  distress  would  be  immediately  heeded. 


Representative  J.  Washington  Logue,  of  Pennsylvania 

« 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

I  have  given  up  much  of  my  time  to  the  work  of  extending 
total  abstinence.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  be  exemplars  in  the 
way  we  would  have  people  go  by  the  legislation  we  enact.  I' 
regret  that  the  votes  that  will  be  cast  in  this  House  today  will 
in  many  cases  be  political,  representing  either  the  favor  or  fear 
of  a  constituency,  and  not  solely  the  expression  of  belief  of  the 
man  himself. 

There  is  no  need  in  attempting  to  discuss  the  ravages  caused 
by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  and  the  individual  misery  that 
follows  and  the  public  harm  done.  There  should  be  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  all  well-meaning  people  to  regulate  and  control 
a  traffic  that  is  harmful,  and  this  work  should  be  associated  with 
education  on  the  dangers  of  indulgence,  creating  public  sentiment  that  will  make 
the  business  unprofitable ;  and  when  it  becomes  unprofitable  it  will  cease  to  exist. 
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Representative  William  H.  Stafford,  of  Wisconsin 


[Member  of  the  Fifty-eighth,  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first  and 
Sixty-third  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 


It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  seen  the  conditions  in 
Maine,  where  they  have  attempted  to  put  in  force  a  State  pro¬ 
hibitory  law,  which  in  its  enforcement  has  been  a  travesty  in 
counties  where  the  sentiment  is  strongly  in  opposition,  and  where 
sheriffs  cannot  be  elected  to  office  unless  they  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  they  will  not  enforce  it,  and  where  in  some  instances 
sheriffs  parcel  out  under  illicit  agreements  the  right  to  vend 
liquor.  I  have  witnessed  in  Philadelphia  the  transformation  that 
came  over  that  great  city  under  the  Brooks  license  law  when 
saloons  to  the  number  of  6,000  were  reduced  to  1,200,  and  have 
seen  the  “speak-easy”  and  the  “blind  tigers”  driven  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  through  a  forceful  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  strict  regula¬ 
tion.  I  visited  the  city  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  during  the  brief  time  when  the  State 
prohibition  law  was  in  force  there ;  and  there,  again,  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  sentiment  in  that  community  to  back  up  its  enforcement,  it  was  a  failure. 
And  yet  we  have  people  from  these  prohibition  States  saying  that  in  order  to  make 
it  a  success  they  must  spread  the  dry  territory  over  the  entire  country,  thus  acknowl¬ 
edging  by  that  very  statement  that  it  is  lacking  of  enforcement  in  their  respective 
States  because  there  is  no  sentiment  back  of  it. 


UN  “COPYRIGHTED 


You  may  enact  State  prohibitory  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  or  the 
smoking  of  cigarettes,  but  we  all  know  that  in  those  localities  where  the  sentiment 
is  opposed  to  its  enforcement  it  is  absolutely  a  dead  letter,  and  worse  than  that,  it 
inculcates  a  disrespect  for  the  law  by  reason  of  its  non-enforcement.  The  condi¬ 
tions  in  every  State  in  the  Union  where  the  prohibitory  law  exitss — and  I  make  no 
exception  to  my  broad  assertion — show  that  in  States  where  even  a  majority  is  in 
favor  of  prohibition  that  if  there  is  a  strong  minority  against  its  enforcement  that 
you  cannot  control  it,  that  you  cannot  prohibit  the  traffic. 

I  would  have  you  contrast  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  Vermont  under 
State  prohibition  with  the  conditions  that  prevail  there  today  under  high  license. 
Would  you  substitute,  or  would  any  disinterested  voter  of  Vermont  substitute,  the 
conditions  that  exist  there  today  for  those  that  existed  under  the  so-called  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  15  or  20  years  ago?  Every  public  man  from  that  State  with  whom  I  have 
spoken — and  many  of  them  have  been  teetotalers — admits  publicly  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  present  regulation  are  far  better  than  under  the  pretended  prohibitory 
law  of  several  years  ago.  Prohibition  in  Kansas  is  flaunted  as  a  travesty  in  those 
communities  where  the  sentiment  is  opposed  to  it.  Everywhere  where  prohibitory 
laws  are  attempted  when  the  sentiment  in  communities  is  opposed  to  its  enforce¬ 
ment  we  find  the  same  lack  of  control.  I  do  not  care  where  you  go.  You  cannot 
legislate  morals  into  a  people  nor  can  you  by  legislation  force  them  to  drink  or  not 
to  drink,  if  they  so  decree. 

I  come  from  as  law-abiding  a  community — with  a  record  of  less  drunkenness, 
a  city  in  which  there  are  less  arrests  in  proportion  to  population — as  any  in  this 
Nation.  Its  people  are  liberal-minded,  tolerant.  They  are  accustomed  to  a  life 
that  attunes  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  city.  Liberal  as  they  are,  they  are  not 
seeking  to  foist  their  individual  views  as  to  living  upon  any  other  community,  but 
are  content  if  they  are  left  alone  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  individual  and  collec¬ 
tive  happiness.  Yet  other  communities  and  collections  of  communities  which  have 
different  ideas  and  ideals  as  to  their  method  of  living  would  seek  under  a  prohib¬ 
itory  law  to  force  upon  us  their  ways,  which  are  foreign  and  alien  and  incapable 
of  enforcement  and  acceptance  in  my  city. 
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We  believe  in  the  enforcement  of  law.  I  challenge  any  one  to  show  another 
city  where  there  is  so  great  respect  for  the  law  as  in  my  home  city.  But  I  say  to 
you  people  from  prohibition  States  that  we  resist  and  resent  your  attempting  to  foist 
upon  us,  who  have  our  liquor  problem  well  regulated,  your  unregulated,  blind-tiger 
system.  As  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  entirely  a  local  issue,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  this  question  of  national  prohibition  should  be  referred  to  the  people 
for  consideration.  Even  if  all  the  States  in  the  Union  save  one  had  declared  in 
favor  of  prohibition,  and  in  that  one  State  the  sentiment  was  overzvhelmingly  in 
opposition  to  prohibition,  then  I  zvould  still  contend  that  it  was  not  right  to  inflict 
the  ideas,  so  far  as  this  local  question  is  concerned,  upon  the  one  individual  State. 


Representative  John  A.  M.  Adair,  of  Indiana 

[Member  of  the  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses, 
and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

Under  the  Hobson  plan  any  one  who  desired  to  do  so  could 
fit  up  a  still  at  a  cost  of  from  $5  up,  according  to  the  amount 
of  whisky  he  wanted  to  make,  could  manufacture  all  he  wanted 
for  his  own  use,  and  give  all  he  wanted  to  give  to  his  neighbors, 
regardless  of  their  age,  without  violating  the  law.  With  the  tax 
off,  it  would  be  so  cheap  that  cafes,  restaurants,  and  hotels  could 
serve  it  free  with  meals,  which  they  would  have  the  right  to  do 
under  the  Hobson  resolution.  Social  and  fraternal  clubs  would 
have  the  right  to  hire  a  distillery  or  brewery  in  my  State,  to 
manufacture  a  trainload  of  whisky  or  beer,  and  ship  it  to  their 
club  rooms,  where  it  could  not  be  sold,  but  could  be  given  away 
to  members  of  the  club  or  any  one  else,  regardless  of  age,  with¬ 
out  violating  the  law.  With  the  tax  off,  whisky  would  only  cost  about  one-third 
of  1  cent  a  drink,  and  social  clubs  could  fix  their  annual  dues  at  $10  per  year, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  intoxicating  liquors  its  membership 
could  use. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  should  have  been  labeled  the  “Hobson 
free-whisky  resolution”  instead  of  the  “Hobson  prohibition  resolution.”  In  the 
language  of  my  good  friend  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Morrison,  under  this  resolution 
“every  lad  would  be  his  own  moonshiner  and  every  lad  would  be  his  own  boot¬ 
legger.”  Whisky  would  be  cheap  and  easy  to  get,  and  an  era  of  drunkenness,  with 
its  attendant  debauchery  and  crime,  would  sweep  over  this  country  such  as  the 
mind  is  scarcely  able  to  conceive  of. 


Representative  William  M.  Calder,  of  New  York 


[Member  of  the  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second  Congresses, 
and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 


As  I  see  it,  the  question  comes  down  simply  to  whether  the 
people  of  a  State  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  this  subject' 
themselves  or  whether  the  State  of  Nevada,  with  its  81,000 
people,  or  the  State  of  Deleware,  with  its  200,000  people,  shall 
determine  the  question  for  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its 
10,000,000  people.  I  am  opposed  to  this  method  of  determining 
the  subject. 
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Representative  Joseph  A.  Goulden,  of  New  York 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-eighth.  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first  and  Sixty- 
third  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

Being  a  firm  believer  in  temperance,  not  only  as  to  liquors 
but  in  everything  else,  both  in  practice  and  in  theory,  and  an 
advocate  of  local  and  State  self-government,  I  cannot  support 
the  proposed  measure.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  defeated  and  that 
the  States,  counties  and  municipalities  will  take  warning  from 
this  agitation,  world-wide  in  its  character,  and  adopt  sane  proper 
laws  for  the  enforcement  of  decency  and  order  in  the  selling 
of  liquor. 

In  my  travels  throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  prohibition  without  a  strong  public 
sentiment  behind  it  is  not  only  a  failure,  but  a  positive  injury  to 
the  people  of  the  community.  The  creation  of  a  public  sentiment 
against  the  immoderate  use  of  stimulants  and  its  indiscriminate  sale  without  rigid 
legal  enactments  on  the  part  of  the  States  is  the  only  safeguard  against  durnken- 
ness  and  the  other  evils  of  intemperance. 


Representative  William  Gordon,  of  Ohio 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth 

Congress.] 


who  live  under 


If  it  is  contended  that  legislative  prohibition  raises  the 
standard  of  morality  in  the  prohibition  States  above  that  of 
similar  States  having  a  system  of  regulation,  I  deny  it ,  and  cite 
the  experience  of  the  New  England  States  as  examples,  all  of 
which  have  had  prohibition  and  all  of  which  have  abandoned  it 
with  but  one  exception. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  of  the  business  of  produc¬ 
ing,  transporting,  or  selling  intoxicating  liquors,  the  wholesale 
confiscation  authorized  by  this  measure  does  present  a  moral 
question  of  much  graver  magnitude  and  consequence  than  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  desire  to  regulate  the  appetites  by  controlling 
through  one  enactment  the  business  relations  of  all  the  people 
the  American  flag. 


Representative  Charles  M.  Thomson,  of  Illinois 


[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

But  we  are  told  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit.  True,  it 
has  not  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  many  instances,  and  one 
reason  why  it  has  not  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  so-called 
dry  State  or  community  bordering  upon  a  so-called  wet  State 
or  community  is  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturers  and 
sellers  in  the  latter  district.  Where  such  districts  lie  side  by  side 
laws  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  can  be  violated  with¬ 
out  much  trouble,  and  often  are.  But  such  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  traffic  were  removed  from  the  country  entirely.  If  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  State,  it  would  be  just  as  good  for  the  Nation,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  that  State  if  it  were  applied  to  the  Nation. 
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Representative  Charles  A.  Talcott,  of  New  York 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and  re-elected 

to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 


The  danger  of  centralization  is  not  imaginary.  It  has  been 
dwelt  on  by  those  who  established  and  by  those  who  have  main¬ 
tained  the  Government.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  longer  step 
in  centralization  can  be  taken  than  by  vesting  in  the  Federal 
Government  the  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  Federal 
Government  was  not  organized  with  that  purpose  in  view.  It 
has  neither  judicial  nor  administrative  machinery  for  it. 


Representative  Dick  T.  Morgan,  of  Oklahoma. 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 


Finally,  in  casting  my  vote  for  this  resolution,  I  am  perform¬ 
ing  what  I  regard  as  a  patriotic  duty.  I  certainly  have  no  desire 
to  inflict  injury  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  or 
who  are  supported  thereby.  But  I  must  do  what  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  will  contribute  most  to  the  public  welfare.  I  must  have  the 
interests  of  my  country  at  heart.  I  must  go  where  patriotism 
leads  me.  The  character  of  our  citizenship  is  the. Nation’s  chief 
asset.  Our  National  wealth  and  our  great  natural  resources  are 
not  the  main  pillars  of  our  national  strength.  For  our  superiority 
over  other  nations,  for  our  leadership  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth }  for  the  extension  of  the  power  and  influence  and  principles 
of  this  Republic  we  must  rely  upon  the  ' character  of  on?  citizen¬ 
ship.  Whatever  deteriorates  our  citizenship  weakens  the  fabric  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  endangers  its  perpetuity.  Believing,  as  I  honestly  do,  that  the  liquor 
traffic  lowers  the  standard  of  our  citizenship — physically,  mentally,  and  morally — 
as  a  lover  of  my  country  and  its  people,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  vote  for  its 
suppression. 


Representative  Caleb  Powers,  of  Kentucky 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-second,  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

We  have  in  this  country  1,000,000  drunkards,  4,000,000 
heavy  drinkers,  and  19,000,000  moderate  regular  drinkers,  be¬ 
sides  many  millions  more  who  drink  more  or  less — sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less,  but  oftentimes  more.  The  lives  of 
700,000  of  these  imbibing  gentlemen — male  and  female — are  cut 
short  every  year  in  payment  for  the  privilege.  Nature  alzvays 
exacts  payment.  Those  who  violate  her  lazvs  must  suffer  the 
consequences. 
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Representative  Everis  A.  Hayes,  of  California 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty- 
third  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  a  district  which  has  more  grape 
vineyards,  probably,  than  any  other  district  in  the  country. 
These  vineyards  are  generally  small,  averaging,  usually,  from 
10  to  40  acres  each.  The  owner  of  each  of  these  practically 
has  his  all  invested  in  his  vineyard,  and  upon  its  yearly  crop  of 
grapes  himself  and  his  family  are  dependent  for  their  living. 
It  should  be  said  that  these  grapes  are  valueless  for  any  purpose 
-  except  wine  making.  For  many  years  our  State  has  maintained 
at  public  expense  a  viticultural  commission  and  in  every  way 
encouraged  the  planting  of  vineyards  and  the  development  of 
the  wine  industry. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  vote  for  a  measure  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  render  these 
little  vineyards  valueless.  If  this  proposed  constitutional  amendment  provided  for 
compensating  those  who  are  directly  and  unavoidably  damaged  by  its  provisions, 
which  it  should  do,  I  should  feel  very  different  about  it.  This  was  the  method 
pursued  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  zvhen  they  adopted  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  it  is  the  civilized,  the  only  equitable  zvay  to  proceed  in  this  case. 


Representative  Woodson  R.  Oglesby,  of  New  York 


[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

There  are  19  States  in  the  Union  whose  combined  population 
is  less  than  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  adoption  of 
this  resolution  would  deprive  the  voters  of  the  district  which  I 
hare  the  honor  to  represent  of  all  opportunity  to  express  their 
zvishes  directly  on  the  proposition  and  leave  them  only  a  wholly 
disproportionate  and  unequal  representative  voice  in  its  deter¬ 
mination.  It  would  permit  the  legislatures  of  /p  States,  zvith  a 
combined  population  less  than  that  of  my  State,  to  cast  ip  votes 
and  tke  legislature  of  my  State  only  i  vote  in  the  determination 
of  this  question  for  my  people. 


Representative  J.  Charles  Linthicum,  of  Maryland 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-third 

and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 


This  amendment  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  liquor,  as  the 
advocates  of  local  option  and  prohibition  believe.  It  is  intended 
only  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  I  am  utterly  astounded 
in  my  conversation  with  the  advocates  of  this  measure  to  find 
how  few  of  them  know  its  real  terms.  .  .  . 

Under  its  terms  any  man  or  number  of  men  or  club  could 
manufacture  liquor  for  their  own  consumption.  It  would  per¬ 
mit  the  distilling  by  individuals  or  bodies  of  men  of  alcoholic 
beverages  for  their  own  use.  In  other  words,  it  means  that 
whisky  or  other  liquors  may  be  manufactured  by  any  man  or 
body  of  men  for  their  own  consumption  so  long  as  they  offer 
none  for  sale. 
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Representative  Martin  B.  Madden,  of  Illinois 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first.  Sixty-second,  and 
Sixty-third  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress] 

.  .  .  I  believe  the  habits  of  different  people  in  different 

localities  differ ;  their  happiness  should  be  the  first  consideration. 
They  know  best  what  will  promote  their  happiness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  temperance.  I  yield  to  no  man 
in  my  desire  for  law  and  order.  I  believe  in  local  option.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  people  in  every  locality  are  better  qualified  to  decide 
what  they  want  themselves  than  are  the  people  in  any  othef 
locality  to  deside  for  them.  I  believe  that  the  people  in  every 
locality  should  have  the  right  to  decide  what  their  habits  are  to 
be — whether  they  are  to  drink  or  not  to  drink,  whether  they 
are  to  be  prohibitionists  or  whether  they  are  to  be  temperance 
people. 

I  believe  that  the  great  property  interests  involved  in  this  question  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account.  The  people  who  are  connected  with  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  liquor  have  believed  -in  the  past  that  they  were  engaging  in  a  business 
which  was  recognized  by  the  law.  They  have  invested  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  I  believe  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States ,  as  a  just  Government,  and  the  American  people,  as  a 
just  people,  ought  not  to  decide  a  question  of  this  importance  without  taking  into 
account  the  propriety  of  compensating  those  whose  property  would  be  taken  away. 

Switzerland,  some  years  ago,  declared  against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
absinthe,  but  when  that  legislation  was  under  consideration  it  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  whose  duties  were  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
property  to  be  destroyed.  That  commission  did  determine  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  destroyed  by  the  legislation,  and  every  man  whose  property  was  destroyed 
has  been  paid  by  the  Government  of  Switzerland.  Gan  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  do  less?  Are  we  to  be  less  just ;  are  we  today  to  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  ignores  every  property  right  of 
our  people  who  have,  in  all  these  years  that  have  gone  before ,  invested  their  money 
because  of  the  invitation  that  zvas  held  out  to  them  to  engage  in  the  business,  an 
invitation  that  zvas  extended  to  them  by  the  Government  under  zvhich  they  lived 
and  to  which  they  have  paid  taxes  to  sustain? 


Representative  William  G.  Adamson,  of  Georgia 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh,  Fifty-eighth,  Fifty- 
ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

My  State  has  State-wide  prohibition ;  all  but  seven  or  eight 
counties  have  enjoyed  prohibition  for  many  years,  vastly  to  the 
advancement  of  sobriety,  morality,  education,  observance  of  law, 
prosperity  and  happiness.  Four-fifths  of  the  people  of  my  State 
and  the  district  I  represent  favor  prohibition  and  oppose  bar¬ 
rooms  and  social  drinking. 
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Representative  P.  P.  Campbell,  of  Kansas 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-eighth,  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first,  Sixty- 
second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress.] 

Every  other  means  has  been  tried.  The  growth  of  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  United  States  is  alarming.  It  is 
said  that  it  fell  off  in  the  last  year  or  two.  Well ,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  almost  everything  fell  off  in  the  last  year  or  two,  hut  the 
alarming  fact  is  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
last  half  century  in  the  United  States  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Has  it  benefited  the  manhood  and  the  womanhood  and 
the'  childhood  of  America?  If  so,  in  what  respect?  .  .  . 

Representative  JULIUS  KAHN,  of  California.  Did  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  76  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  United  States  is  now  dry? 

Mr.  KAHN.  Under  prohibition  laws? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Local  county  option  and  State  prohibition. 

Mr.  KAHN,  And  yet  the  gentleman  says  that  the  sale  of  liquor  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  this  country? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  It  has  grown  enormously  in  the  last  40  years. 


Representative  Lawrence  B.  Stringer,  of  Illinois 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

That  the  friends  of  this  amendment  do  not  wish  to  inhibit 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  ardent  drinking  in  the  United  States 
is  evidenced  by  their  having  joined  in  defeating  by  a  vote  of  200 
to  77  an  amendment  to  their  resolution ,  which  if  adopted  would 
have  provided  for  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  whether  for  sale  or  otherwise. 

The  argument  used  against  the  Morrison  amendment  has 
been  that  no  constitutional  amendment  is  needed  to  adopt  the 
Morrison  provision ;  that  it  can  be  adopted  now  as  a  Lederal 
statute  and  immediately  put  into  force.  Why,  then,  have  not  the 
advocates  of  the  Hobson  amendment  advocated  the  passage  of 
such  a  statute? 


Representative  John  H.  Small,  of  North  Carolina 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh,  Fifty-eighth,  Fifty-ninth, 

Sixtieth,  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  without  opposition.] 


Will  the  cause  of  temperance  and  total  abstinence  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  this  amendment?  Unless  history  belies  itself,  unless 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  people  have  changed,  a  reaction  will 
ensue,  and  this  great  cause  which  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  so  many  good  men  and  women  will  be  checked 
for  a  generation  or  more. 

Let  us  pause  and  take  our  bearings.  Let  sanity  prevail. 
Let  us  pre’serve  our  dual  form  of  go:  eminent  in  its  integrity 
under  the  greatest  Constitution  ever  struck  off  by  the  hand 
of  man. 
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Representative  Edward  E.  Browne,  of  Wisconsin 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  and  re-elected  to  the 
Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

Wisconsin  has  a  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  cigarettes,  which  the  citizens  of  that  State  believe  to  be  a 
good  law.  Other  States  may  not  have  such  laws,  but  this  is  a 
matter  for  each  State  to  decide. 

Would  not  every  advocate  of  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
claim  that  it  would  be  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  a  prohibition 
State  for  three-fourths  of  the  States  to  write  into  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  a  clause  that  no  State  shall  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors?  .  .  .  If  36  States  desire  such  an 

amendment  and  the  people  of  12  States  do  not  want  the  amend¬ 
ment,  would  it  be  right  and  wise  to  force  a  prohibition  law  upon 
the  people  of  those  12  States? 

Any  State  legislature,  under  the  existing  laws,  can  pass  an  effective  prohibition 
law  for  its  people,  or  it  can  write  prohibition  into  its  constitution.  As  a  matter  of 
fact ,  very  few  of  the  prohibition  States  or  the  advocates  of  prohibition  have  thought 
it  wise  to  so  amend  their  constitutions ,  recognizing  that  to  enforce  a  law  of  this 
kind  they  must  halve  public  sentiment  back  of  it. 

Suppose  12  great  States  of  the  Nation,  like  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 
Missouri,  and  California,  having  an  aggregate  population  of  over  50,000,000  people, 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  should  have  prohibition  thrust  upon 
them  by  this  constitutional  amendment,  which  they  had  voted  against  and  to  which 
a  large  majority  of  their  people  were  opposed;  an  amendment  which  destroyed 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  and  threw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  out 
of  employment.  Could  such  a  law  be  enforced,  and  what  woidd  the  attempted 
enforcement  of  the  law  mean f 

It  would  mean  the  appointment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Government 
officials — marshals  and  deputy  marshals — by  the  political  party  in  power,  to  go  into 
the  various  communities  to  enforce  the  law.  This  army  of  Federal  marshals  and 
deputies  woidd  be  many  times  larger  than  the  armed  military  force  of  the  United 
States  today.  These  officers  would,  of  course,  be  clothed  with  authority  to  search 
and  arrest,  and  with  that  power  any  political  party,  by  intimidation  or  otherwise, 
could  perpetuate  itself  in  office,  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  various  communities 
would  be  transferred  to  their  Representatives  at  Washington,  and  the  last  vestige 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizens  or  the  local  communities  and  the  rights  of 
the  States  would  disappear. 

We  all  know  that  any  law  affecting  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  is 
very  difficult  to  enforce  unless  there  is  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  it. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be  by  State  legislatures  and  would 
not  be  by  referendum  vote  of  the  people.  A  small  State  like  Nevada,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  90,000  people,  would  count  just  as  much  as  a  State  like  New  York,  with 
9,000,000  people. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  submit  this  question  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
people  of  Wisconsin,  or  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  let  it 
decide  tte  question  for  itself,  but  by  voting  for  this  resolution  I  make  it  possible 
for  36  States  to  force  this  law  upon  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  contrary  to  what  I 
know  is  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  will  seriously  question  the  statement  that  there 
is  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  who  are  against  prohibition. 
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Counterfeiting  our  currency  is  a  difficult  matter.  It  is  condemned  by  every 
citizen  in  every  locality,  and  yet  it  takes  a  large  number  of  Secret  Service  men 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  prevent  it. 

How  very  easy  would  it  be  to  manufacture  wine  and  other  alcoholic  drinks 
in  the  United  States  and  also  to  bring  them  in  over  the  border  without  detection, 
and  what  an  army  of  officers  it  would  take  searching  the  homes  and  the  cellars  of 
the  people  for  illicit  stills. 

How  many  United  States  marshals  and  deputies  would  it  take  to  enforce  a 
prohibition  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  five  and  one-half  million  inhabitants ; 
Chicago,  with  two  and  one-half  million  inhabitants ;  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco — all  these  cities  mentioned,  aggregating  in  population  over  13,000,000 
inhabitants  ? 

How  many  thousand  Federal  marshals  would  it  take  to  attempt  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  prohibition  law  in  these  cities?  How  many  jury  trials?  How  many 
convictions  ? 

The  police  force  in  New  York  alone  is  over  10,000,  and  other  great  cities’  are 
relatively  as  large.  The  sympathy  of  the  local  officers  would  be  on  the  side  of 
public  sentiment  in  these  cities. 

There  would  be  a  'constant  conflict  between  this  army  of  local  police  officers 
and  the  Federal  officers  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 


Representative  William  H.  Murray,  of  Oklahoma 


[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the 
Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

My  opinion  is  that  there  never  will  be  a  final  solution  of  the 
liquor  problem  until  the  Government  itself  assumes  the  monopoly 
of  the  entire  manufacture  and  control  of  alcohol  for  the  legiti¬ 
mate  purposes  provided  by  law. 


Representative  Ira  G.  Copley,  of  Illinois 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-third 

and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

I  shall  not  take  your  time  today  to  discuss  whether  or  not 
alcohol  is  a  poison.  I  feel  my  inability  to  do  so  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  warrant  trespassing  upon  -your  atten¬ 
tion.  Even  great  scientists  disagree  on  this  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  like  any  other  contested  point,  both  sides  can  marshal 
an  imposing  list  of  expert  witnesses  whose  authority — no  matter 
on  which  side  it  is  thrown — probably  no  one  of  us  here  would 
be  able  to  successfully  combat. 

Another  phase  which  has  to  do  with  the  moral  consideration 
of  this  question,  namely,  the  balancing  of  want  and  sufifering 
and  degradation  on  the  one  side  against  an  alleged  weakening 
of  the  human  fiber  through  the  medium  of  attempting  to  legis¬ 
late  goodness  into  the  human  race  on  the  other,  also  opens  up  a  realm  of  speculation 
so  vast  and  so  shrouded  in  the  abstruse  that  again  many  of  us  might  be  tangled  up 
in  some  of  the  complications  and  lose  sight  of  that  which  is  most  important. 
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Representative  J.  Hampton  Moore,  of  Pennsylvania 

[Member  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  for  the  unexpired  term,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second,  Sixty-third  and 
Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

And,  Air.  Speaker,  while  it  may  not  be  pleasing,  it  may  be 
opportune  to  observe  that  the  modern  tendency  of  Congress  to 
yield  in  the  matter  of  new  laws  to  the  emotions  or  designs  of 
some  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
all  the  people,  reflects  in  a  degree  upon  those  qualities  of  states¬ 
manship  which,  under  the  Constitution,  have  been  the  pride  of 
Americans.  The  friends  of  this  resolution  appear  today  in  such 
goodly  numbers  as  to  make  this  comment  appropriate. 

From  our  various  State  experiences  we  know  that  so-called 
prohibitive  laws  are  generally  laws  in  name  only,  since  in  most 
instances  they  do  not  prohibit.  Local  agitation  and  sudden  im¬ 
pulses  plus  deliberate  ‘campaigns  to  stir  up  the  people  are  largely 
responsible  for  these  ebullitions  of  lazv.  Today  it  is  prohibition,  which  may  safely 
and  properly  be  left  to  the  State  legislatures  or  town  councils ;  tomorrow  it  may 
be  tango  dancing  or  cigarette  smoking,  according  to  the  strength  and  virility  of 
the  agitators  on  one  side  or  the  other.  How  long  Congress  is  to  take  this  State 
and  local  wTork  upon  itself  is  for  the  Members  of  this  great  body  themselves  to 
determine. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  are  Jews  or  Gentiles,  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
there  is  nothing  in  our  fundamental  law  nor  in  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  which 
justifies  the  passage  at  our  hands  of  legislation  placing  one  class  above  another 
class  or  of  one  creed  above  another  creed.  On  the  contrary,  until  recent  agitations 
have  given  rise  to  a  spirit  of  restlessness,  manifesting  itself  in  such  resolutions  as 
the  one  we  now  have  before  us,  our  national  policy  has  been  to  reserve  for  the 
churches  the  preservation  of  the  morals  of  the  people  and  to  withhold  for  the 
statesmen  the  material  problems  of  politics  and  economy.  This  is  a  policy  we 
should  still  adhere  to. 

That  the  religious  men  and  women  of  this  country,  free  from  hypocrisy  and 
demagogy,  may  continue  under  God  to  exercise  those  merciful  and  Christ-like 
qualities  that  contribute  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  that  Members 
of  Congress,  free  from  the  undue  influence  of  lecturers  on  the  one  side  or  liquor 
dealers  on  the  other,  may  also,  imder  God  and  the  Constitution,  be  wise  and  tolerant 
and  just,  is  a  wish  worthy  the  prayers  of  a  united  country. 

We  cannot  decently  destroy  the  property  or  the  rights  of  those  whose  busi¬ 
ness  Congress  has  sanctioned  since  the  beginning  and  from  whom  perhaps  a  third 
of  our  Nation’s  revenue  has  been  derived.  It  would  result  in  poverty,  lawlessness, 
taxation,  and  distress.  Where  would  we  lay  this  new  taxation  f  Would  it  be  upon 
the  churches  and  charitable  institutions,  which  are  now  exempt,  or  would  we  lav 
it  upon  the  backs  of  the  people  zvhom  zve  have  already  taxed  to  the  very  limit, 
of  endurance?  And  what  would  be  gained  if  we  turned  into  outlaws  those  who 
are  now  obedient  to  the  law?  The  loss  of  revenue  would  be  serious  enough,  but 
what  of  the  loss  of  respect  for  the  law?  The  history  of  all  sumptuary  legislation 
shows  that  force  without  just  reason  is  not  conducive  to  obedience.  We  cannot 
make  men  good  by  lazv. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  work  of  the  preacher  has  been  a  failure,  which  the 
progress  and  good  order  of  this  country  thus  far  disproves,  we  should  not  abandon 
the  moral  training  of  our  men  and  our  women  and  our  children.  Neither  should 
the  moral  responsibility  be  shifted  to  a  legal  prohibition.  That  would  be  an  un¬ 
worthy  substitute  for  the  work  which  Jesus  Christ  came  upon  this  earth  to  do. 
We  cannot  make  men  good  by  lazv,  nor  can  zve  reach  their  hearts  and  consciences 
by  lazv.  If  zve  would  reform  their  habits  or  change  their  mode  of  living,  zve  should 
employ  some  other  methods  than  coercion  and  the  club . 
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Representative  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  of  Pennsylvania 


[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the 
Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

The  majority  here  in  our  own  day  may  do  what  princes  and 
potentates  of  olden  times  were  wont  to  do.  It  may  ride  rough¬ 
shod  over  the  minority.  But  may  the  majority  of  today  remain 
always  the  majority?  May  not  the  time  come  when  a  revolutidn 
of  the  wheel  may  reverse  the  order?  And  what  would  those 
m  y  now  constituting  the  majority  say  were  a  new  majority  to  walk 

^  roughshod  over  all  they  hold  sacred  regarding  freedom  to  speak, 
to  publish,  to  worship,  or  to  pursue  happiness  in  their  own  way? 
May  not  the  time  come  when  another  and  a  very  strange  ma¬ 
jority  shall  arise — a  majority  bent  on  subverting  every  principle 
of  the  Republic,  every  concept  of  human  liberty,  every  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  enfranchised  individual?  Is  it  forgotten  that 
majorities  most  strangely  shift?  Is  it  forgotten  that  empires  rise  and  fall,  that 
republics  flourish  and  decay,  that  the  despot  of  today  may  become  the  exile  of 
tomorrow?  What  Pandora’s  box  may  we  not  be  opening  when  we  lift  the  lid 
which  so  long  has  shut  in  the  imps  of  Old  World  despotism?  Today  we  enjoy 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  to  trade  among  ourselves  over  this  great,  rich  area  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes — Congresses  and  legislatures,  Presidents  and  governors,  courts  and 
councils  having  been  forbidden  ever  to  tamper  with  these  sacred  institutions.  But 
if  individual  liberty  is  to  be  struck  down  here  and  now,  with  what  reason  may  we 
hope  that  the  sappers  and  miners  will  rest  from  their  labors? 


As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  no  brief  for  liquor.  I  make  no 
appeal  in  its  behalf.  No  one  can  more  deeply  deplore  the  evils  it  involves  than 
myself.  But  I  am  unwilling  that  crimes  chargeable  to  other  and  infinitely  more 
serious  evils  shall  be  laid  at  its  door  while  the  real  culprit  goes  unchallenged  and 
even  unrecognized.  The  advocates  of  this  resolution  lay  less  stress  on  the  moral 
side  of  the  issue  than  on  the  economic  side.  They  see  a  broken  man  here  whose 
shattered  nerves  tell  their  own  sad  story,  and  the  poverty  and  sorrow  and  degrada¬ 
tion  which  mark  his  life  are  by  some  strange  logic  attributed  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  others  who  may  never  have  taken  a  drink,  who  have  no  association  with  the 
saloon,  who  live  lives  of  sobriety  and  prudence,  yet  who  are  steeped  in  misery 
and  driven  irresistibly  toward  the  rocks.  Is  all  the  outcry  oi'er  the  one  man  with 
shattered  nerves  really  designed  to  distract  attention  from  the  tens  of  thousands, 
whose  nerves  are  sound  who  yet  shiver  on  the  brink  of  the  economic  and  social 
abyss?  I  do  not  know  whence  all  this  sudden  clamor  has  come. 

I  say  I  do  not  know  whence  all  this  suddenclamor  has  come.  But  let  me 
state  right  here  that  if  I  were  as  deeply  interested  as  a  Rockefeller,  a  Frick,  a 
Morgan,  a  Weyerhaeuser,  or  a  Havemeyer  in  the  maintenance  of  things  as  they 
are,  I  should  not  discourage  this  propaganda.  I  should  be  more  than  willing  to 
contribute  liberally  in  promoting  it.  I  should  find  in  it  a  very  safe  and  effective 
diversion,  one  with  a  fine  moral  appeal,  one  which  to  challenge  would  be  to  be 
misunderstood.  And  I  should  therefore  turn  every  resource  at  my  command  to 
its  service.  I  should  finance  costly  campaigns  and  keep  brilliant  and  resourceful 
advocates  constantly  in  the  field  enlisting  support  for  it. 
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Representative  Francis  O.  Lindquist,  of  Michigan 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

Zeppelins,  submarines,  bombs,  and  siege  guns  are  not  the 
only  things  that  can  destroy  a  nation.  We  do  not  need  to  wait 
for  a  foreign  foe  to  invade  our  land  to  find  it  in  peril.  Our 
Nation  is  already  in  peril,  and  the  foe  is  within  our  borders, 
making  a  mighty  and  devilish  campaign  to  capture  our  cities. 

Yea,  they  have  already  been  captured  and  they  hold  supreme 
power  in  almost  every  large  city  in  the  land. 


Representative  Horace  W.  Vaughan,  of  Texas 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

The  Constitution  is  so  worded  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
in  voting  for  a  proposed  amendment  votes  not  to  refer  it  or  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  the  people,  but  that  he  deems  it  necessary  and  proposes 
it  for  ratification.  Congress  is  required  by  the  plain  language 
of  the  Constitution  to  vote  its  judgment  upon  the  proposition. 


Representative  William  Kent,  of  California 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-third 

and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  making  the  fight  against  indubitable  evils,  I  have  never  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  feasibility  of  enforcing  national  prohibition  except 
by  the  education  of  all  our  people  and  through  the  police  restric¬ 
tions  applied  to  smaller  units  of  population. 

I  am  in  favor  of  local  option  and  have  seen  it  successfully 
enforced,  whereas  I  have  seen  the  failure  of  the  attempt  in  our 
free  country  to  impose  this  sort  of  legislation  on  large  adverse 
minorities,  notably  in  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  Illinois 
State  law  providing  for  Sunday  closing  against  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Chicago. 

A  careful  study  of  the  process  of  constitutional  amendment 
shows  that  that  process  does  not  procure  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  on  the  matter 
at  issue.  To  validate  such  a  claim  would  necessitate  taking  for  granted  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  all  members  of  State  legislatures  privileged  to  vote  on 
such  a  question  zvould  be  elected  on  one  sole  and  single  issue. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  any  prohibition  act  should  provide 
for  due  notice  and  in  some  cases  for  reimbursement  for  property  destroyed,  as  was 
proposed  by  President  Lincoln  in  the  question  of  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

I  cannot  blot  from  my  mind  the  undeserved  hardship  that  would  come  to  the 
many  industrious,  honest,  and  sober  wine-growers  of  my  district,  whose  industry 
has  always  been  encouraged  by  State  and  National  legislation  and  action.  Should 
their  business  be  declared  illicit  and  destroyed  without  due  redress  or  compensation  ? 
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Representative  John  W.  Langley,  of  Kentucky 

[Member  of  the  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses, 
and  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

I  do  not  share  the  sentiments  of  those  extremists  who  con¬ 
demn  everybody  who  is  engaged  .or  employed  in  the  liquor  busi¬ 
ness,  seemingly  forgetting  that  the  legitimacy  of  the  business 
is  now  recognized  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  which  the 
language  of  the  resolution  itself  concedes,  and  that  many  among 
our  most  patriotic,  charitable  and  exemplary  citizens  are  engaged 
in  it,  who  would  instantly  obey  the  law  if  its  ban  is  placed  upon  it. 
[Applause.]  Neither  do  I  agree  with  some  of  our  citizens  who 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  only  one  side  to  this  national  prohibi¬ 
tion  question.  .  .  .  After  I  have  voted  here  to  give  the 

people  of  the  States  the  privilege  which  this  resolution  seeks, 
and  to  which  I  think  they  are  clearly  entitled  at  our  hands,  and 
when  the  merits  of  the  proposition  itself  come  before  them  for  decision,  it  will 
then  be  my  duty  as  a  citizen  and  voter  to  consider  with  them  the  grave  questions 
of  practicability,  economy,  sociology,  and  expediency,  and  all  the  other  questions 
which  are  involved,  and  act  in  accordance  with  my  own  individual  judgment  and 
sense  of  duty. 


Representative  Martin  A.  Morrison,  of  Indiana 

[Member  of  the  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.] 

An  orthodox  national  prohibitionist  sees  no  virtue  in  any 
legislative  temperance  reform  except  an  amendment  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution.  He  religiously  believes  that  if  an  amendment 
properly  or  improperly  denominated  a  prohibition  amendment 
were  written  into  the  Federal  Constitution  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  would  cease  at  once  and  the  long, 
hard  struggle  for  temperance  reform  would  be  at  an  end.  If 
you  ask  him  by  what  means  his  proposed  amendment  is  to  be 
enforced,  he  scorns  your  impudence.  If  you  suggest  to  him  that 
the  particular  amendment  he  is  advocating  will  be  as  ineffectual  as 
a  piece  of  blank  paper,  his  one  answer  is  that  you  are  friendly  to 
the  liquor  interests  and  an  enemy  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  Representatives  from  Indiana  or  the  history  of 
Indiana  politics  may  be  inclined  to  look  upon  us  as  a  typical  “wet  bunch.”  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Of  our  13  men  at  least  10  are  total  abstainers. 
We  have  no  Member  who  ever  takes  a  drink  except  in  a  social  way  at  long  intervals 

and  in  modest  quantities.  A  little  while  ago  a  man  offered  to  make  a  bet  with 

me  that  he  could  find  a  vociferous  advocate  of  the  Hobson  resolution — and  he 
would  not  go  far  to  find  him — who  single-handed  and  alone  consumes  more  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  in  12  months  than  all  13  Democrats  from  Indiana  would  consume 
in  12  years.  I  refused  to  take  the  bet. 

It  is  the  drunkard  that  makes  the  temperance  problem  of  so  great  public  in¬ 
terest ,  but  it  is  the  moderate  drinker  who  makes  the  problem  so  difficult  of  solution. 
We  must  alzvays  fight  him  in  the  dark.  He  is  often  of  our  ozvn  ranks,  and  some¬ 
times  he  is  in  command  of  our  ozvn  forces.  If  we  had  nothing  to  fight  except  the 
distillers  and  the  brewers  and  the  rum  sellers  and  the  drunkards,  we  could  crush 
them  all  as  a  man  crushes  an  eggshell.  What,  then,  is  the  trouble f  I  answer, 
Human  nature.  You  can  set  this  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  whenever  you 
understand  the  human  nature  of  a  situation  you  understand  the  situation.  The 
human  nature  of  a  situation  is  the  situation. 
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